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Preface 


The charge of inconsistency has been a demon haunting Arthur 
Schopenhauer’s philosophy from the earliest critical reviews of his masterpiece, The 
World As Will and Representation, through the present.' If one were to derive a 
conclusion regarding Schopenhauer’s philosophy based on the dominant themes 
exemplified in the secondary literature, one may well infer that Schopenhauer’s 
philosophy was the product ofa brilliant, but radically flawed thinker. It would seem 
that Schopenhauer was capable of provocative ideas, flashes of isolated insights, 
which inspired some philosophers and many creative artists, but that his thought was 
saturated with irreconcilable paradoxes and contradictions, although this all was 
expressed in a clear and, at times, delightful writing style. So it would appear that 
Schopenhauer was an illustration of an Emersonian “great soul,” since he had 
“nothing to do with consistency,” a hobgoblin that did not trouble his work.’ The 
young Nietzsche, who viewed Schopenhauer’s philosophy as “riddled” with 
contradictions even when he was still deeply infatuated with Schopenhauer, would 
later judge that Schopenhauer’s inconsistencies expressed his “intellectual 
conscience,” his willingness to follow his own genius by not requiring his “truths” 
to logically cohere.? 

Yet Schopenhauer prided himself in the consistency of his philosophy, and 
he would not have welcomed either an Emersonian or a Nietzschean defense of his 
views, since both concede the very charge that Schopenhauer rejected, that his 
philosophy was inconsistent. Schopenhauer always took a lively interest in what was 


said about his thought, and so he was well aware of the various attempts to 
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“deconstruct” his philosophy by the method of uncovering inherent contradictions in 
his texts. He maintained that had someone demonstrated logical contradictions in his 
philosophy, like his teacher Gottlob Ernst Schulze had done to Kant, then his 
philosophy would be shown to be fatally flawed.* Indeed, he had used the method of 
“contradiction” himself to show the inadequacy of the philosophies of Leibniz, 
Spinoza, and Wolff, each of whom, he thought, advanced views that were 
contradicted by human experience of the world. So he argued that Leibniz’s 
optimism conflicted with the misery of existence, that Spinoza’s proof that the world 
is the only possible and absolutely necessary substance is in fact incompatible with 
our astonishment about the world’s existence, and that Wolff's attribution of human 
existence and essence to a will that is foreign to humans is contrary to our sense of 
moral responsibility for our actions.’ 

Only “blockheads,” Schopenhauer wrote, could believe that his philosophy. 
“did not observe the simplest logical law, the law of contradiction,’ and unlike the 
philosophies of Leibniz, Spinoza; and Wolff, Schopenhauer averred that his 
philosophy was not contradicted by the nature of the world. Nor did he see his 
philosophy embodying the radical problems found in Hegel, Fichte, and Schelling, 
the “three great sophists,” who he saw playing fast and loose with the Absolute via 
Supersenuous cognitions. Schopenhauer strove to develop a completely immanent 
philosophy in Kant’s sense of the term, but Schopenhauer’s conception of 
metaphysics was decidedly unKantian. Whereas Kant viewed metaphysics as 
seeking knowledge transcending all possible experience, Schopenhauer’s con ception 
of metaphysics was that it is “the correct explanation of experience as a whole.”” So 
Schopenhauer developed an empirically based metaphysics, one that attempted to 
provide an explanation of the totality of human experiences, with “inner,” or self: 
conscious experiences, and “outer,” or the consciousness of things external to the 


perceiver, constituting the founts of experience and thus the bounds of the world. 
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Schopenhauer likened the whole of experiences to a “eryptograph, and philosophy 
is like the deciphering of it, and the correctness of this is cénfirmed be the continuity 
and connection that appear everywhere. If only this wholes grasped in sufficient 
depth, and inner experience is connected to outer, it must be capable of being 
interpreted, explained from itself.”* Schopenhauer saw his metaphysics of the will 
accomplishing this deciphering of the totality of experiences. He claimed that his 
teaching cast light on all phenomena in the world; even the most heterogeneous were 
brought into harmony, “so that the contradiction may be removed even between those 
that contrasted the most.”® Just as the world is a unity, Schopenhauer believed that 
his philosophy expresses the same unity, because his philosophy duplicates the world 
conceptually. To find contradictions in it, he contended, is to fail to understand his 
philosophy, to misrepresent or falsify its true meaning: 

G. Steven Neeley seriously regards Schopenhauer’s remarks about the unity, ° 
harmony, and consistency of his philosophy. He may even be said to take 
Schopenhauer’s consistency claims more seriously than any other major interpreter 
of Schopenhauer’s thought. Neeley, who is also a lawyer as well as a professor of 
philosophy, treats Schopenhauer as ifhe were a client charged with a capital offense 
for a philosopher, i.e., producing an inconsistent philosophy. Neeley defends 
Schopenhauer against a number of charges of inconsistences, and he also argues 
against some attempts to extricate Schopenhauer from these “problems” through 
reconstructions and alterations of his views, which seem to suggest that 
Schopenhauer did not really mean what he said. Neeley presents his case through a 
very careful and close reading of both Schopenhauer and the English-language 
secondary literature on Schopenhauer. One of the main virtues of Neeley’s work is 
his deep familiarity with Schopenhauer and his plethora of textual citations to 
Schopenhauer, his critics, and defenders. Neeley is equally at home in his knowledge 


of Schopenhauer’s The World as Will and Representation as he is with his lesser 
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works. He seems to have taken to heart Schopenhauer’s admonition to read carefully 
everything he had written, and his finding is that which Schopenhauer predicted: it 
is consistent. 

Another virtue of Neeley’s work is that he systematically confronts the major 
and central charges of inconsistency, by following the general thematic plot of The 
World as Will and Representation. By exploring the major criticisms of 
Schopenhauer’s epistemology, metaphysics, aesthetics, and ethics, Neeley supplies 
his reader with a detailed exegesis of Schopenhauer’s philosophy, and by employing 
the results of his earlier resolutions of the contradictions alleged in Schopenhauer’s 
views to confront later accusations, Neeley’s work emphasizes the unity of 
Schopenhauer’s thought. Thus in the first chapter of this work, Neeley explores the 
apparent incompatibility between Schopenhauer’ s representation theory, which holds 
that all knowledge is of representations or appearances and his claim to know the 
thing-in-itself, something which is not a representation. Neeley motivates his reply 
squarely on Schopenhauer’s analysis of bodily agency and the intuitive truth that 
Schopenhauer claimed cannot be classified by any of the four forms of the principle 
of sufficient reason, namely, the identity of the will and body - Schopenhauer’s 
“philosophical truth kat ‘exochen [par excellence].”"° 

Neeley’s analysis of Schopenhauer’s account of bodily agency continues to 
play a vital role in the second chapter, where he confronts what could be called the 
standard objection to Schopenhauer’s philosophy, the claim that he cannot 
consistently hold that the will is the thing-in-itself and that we know the will. In his 
account of the knowledge and nature of the will in Chapter Two, Neeley argues 
against the claim that a form of Kantian agnosticism about the thing-in-itself should 
be the proper conclusion of Schopenhauer’s metaphysics, and he rejects Julian 
Young’s attempt to extricate Schopenhauer by reconstructing his metaphysics as an 


ontological trichotomy, whereby it is necessary to postulate a third world between the 
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world of appearances and the world as thing-in-itself. He also maintains, contrary 
to Bryan Magee, that the term “will” serves Schopenhauer’s denomination of the 
thing-in-itself and he shows that a number of quandaries this term suggests can be 
meaningfully resolved. 

Neeley’s exposition and defense of Schopenhauer in the first two chapters 
clearly expresses Schopenhauer’s self-described revolutionary principle, “that we 
must learn to understand nature from ourselves, not ourselves from nature.”"' Yet 
there seems to be another problem. Schopenhauer ascribed to a version of concept 
empiricism, the view that cognitively meaningful language refers to experiences, So 
there appears to be another inconsistency found in his philosophy of language, since 
this seems to imply that he cannot speak meaningfully of the will as thing-in-itself, 
something beyond experience. Following, but also deepening, F.C. White’s 
suggestion concerning the metaphorical use of the term “will,” Neeley advances the 
thesis that Schopenhauer employs the term “will” as an “incremental metaphor” that 
expands our cognitive stock without violating the parameters of Schopenhauer’s 
philosophy of language. Neeley regards the metaphorical employment of the concept 
of will as one of Schopenhauer’s most important intellectual achievements, since it 
generates a unique and expansive philosophical paradigm. 

Both the metaphysical and aesthetic functions of Platonic ideas have 
generated a number of perplexities and disagreements among Schopenhauer’s 
interpreters. Necley’s skills as Schopenhauer’s defense attorney come to the fore in 
Chapter Four, where he reviews and replies to various charges filed against. 
Schopenhauer’s doctrine of Platonic ideas, ranging from a said conflict between 
Schopenhauer’s commitment to hard determinism and the liberation from willing by 
the contemplation of Platonic ideas, through the claim that Schopenhauer has to have 


two distinct aesthetic theories, since Platonic ideas play no role in his philosophy of 
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music. Neeley neatly summarizes the eight “indictments” against Schopenhauer and 
his “rejoinders” in the conclusion of this chapter. 

Any general reader of Schopenhauer will notice that he had great respect for 
mystics within both the western and eastern intellectual traditions, but he aiso 
claimed to have an immanent philosophy, one that did not venture into the mystical 
realm. One does not “eff” the ineffable, as we learn in his philosophy of language. 
Yet there seems to be some instances found in which Schopenhauer does a good 
share of “effing,” namely, in his reliance on the intimate cognition of the unity of the 
willing and knowing subject, i.e., his “philosophical truth,” and in his account of 
aesthetic contemplation. Moreover, Schopenhauer appears to ground his explanation 
of compassion in a recognition of the unity of being, and so he saw moral behavior 
as a form of “practical mysticism,” resulting “from the same knowledge that 
constitutes the essence of all mysticism proper.” In Chapter Five, Neeley confronts 
what Nietzsche has called “Schopenhauer’s mystical embarrassments and 
subterfuges” against the appearance of a violation of his commitment to develop an 
immanent philosophy.” Neeley holds that there may be as many as four strains of 
“mystical insight” in Schopenhauer’s philosophy, but he maintains that 
Schopenhauer avoids the direction of a mysticism that commences with an appeal to 
some privileged form of intellectual intuition, or some supersenuous faculty, as the 
means to directly comprehend the Absolute. The direction of Schopenhauer’s 
philosophy is the reverse, Neeley argues, with intuitive perception being the means 
to penetrate to the essence of existence. Neeley recognizes that the closer 
Schopenhauer reaches to the kernel of existence, the more obscure and sense- 
stretching his language becomes, but he contends that Schopenhauer pulls up short 
from entering the mystical realm. 

Schopenhauer called the claim that “it would be better for us not to exist,” the 
most important of all truths." The type of nonexistence Schopenhauer had in mind 


vii 
was not that which resulted from natural death or ordinary suicide, Rather, the type 
of nonexistence he had in mind was that which resulted only from the denial of the 
will. Schopenhauer’s theory of salvation as denial of the will is for many of his 
commentators the most difficult dimension of his philosophy. John E. Atwell 
thought that Schopenhauer’s account of the denial of the will “tends to defy 
comprehension,” and Rudolf Malter wrote of the “soteriological aporia” in which 
Schopenhauer’s philosophy culminated. Even Schopenhauer anticipated the 
difficulty of his theory of salvation, since he concluded the first edition of The World 
as Will and Representation by considering an objection to his theory of salvation, 


wi? Here 


which “now appears to us as a transition into empty nothingness. 
Schopenhauer expressed his ideas by replying to possible objections, a practice he 
seldom followed. 

In Chapter Six, Neeley confronts a number of the controversies and 
perplexities regarding Schopenhauer’s account of the denier of the will, the 
successful ascetic, who, Schopenhauer tells us, is one for whom the world has ended, 
since the ascetic has denied the will, which is his or her inner nature. Yet, if what the 
ascetic has denied is the will, it also seems that there should be no world per se, since 
the will is the essence of this world. Neeley explores this dilemma and those posed 
by Schopenhauer’s distinction between natural death, death by suicide, and ascetic 
denial. Neeley keys in on the influence of Buddhism on Schopenhauer’s thought and 
their parallel treatments of issues to resolve difficulties. Neeley highlights 
Schopenhauer’s appeals to Buddhistic paradigms to metaphorically express the 
ascetic’s annihilation of his or her “inner being,” the will. He argues that ascetical 
denial does not constitute an annihilation of being, but is a form of not willing, and 
not the literal obliteration of the thing-in-itself. To avoid the inconsistencies 


associated with Schopenhauer’s theory of salvation, Neeley recommends 
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differentiating between a metaphorical and ; philosophical level of analysis in 
Schopenhauer’s philosophy. 

Does Neeley successfully reply to the various charges of inconsistency raised 
against Schopenhauer? Has he presented a consistent reading of Schopenhauer? I 
leave the answers to these questions to the reader. One thing is clear, however. To 
argue “no” to either of these questions would not be a simple task, and even if it were 
true that the answer to both questions is “no,” this would not undermine the 
significance of Neeley’s work. He presents a sustained and original interpretation of 
Schopenhauer, sympathetic to Schopenhauer’s philosophical project, and he reminds 
us of the complexity and depth of Schopenhauer’s quest to honestly solve the “riddle 
of existence,” while remaining true to the limits of meaningful philosophical 
discourse. Neeley’s work has already advanced the level of scholarship concerning 


Schopenhauer’s philosophy, and it is easy to predict its future influence.'* 


David E. Cartwright 

Director, North American Division 
of the Schopenhauer Society 
September 21, 2001 
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Tuse the past tense here, and not simply the future, since each of the chapters of this book 
had earlier carnations as Papers presented to annual meetings of the North American 
Division of the Schopenhauer Society, and they were published as stand-alone essays in 
various journals. Like other attendees of these meetings and other readers of Neeley’s work, 
my understanding of Schopenhauer has been influenced and improved by Neeley’s views, 
even when | find myself disagreeing with him! 
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Foreword 


Schopenhauer places several demands upon his readers. To begin, he 
admonishes us to read The World as Will and Representation twice, “and to do so the 
first time with much patience.”" The book is as arduous, at times, as it is rewarding 
and because it represents the unfolding of “a single thought,” “the beginning 
presupposes the end almost as much as the end the beginning.”? Second, 
Schopenhauer demands that we read his doctoral dissertation, The Fourfold Root of 
the Principle of Sufficient Reason, as a propaedeutic.’ Without such an introduction, 
it would be quite impossible to comprehend the magnum opus. Third, Schopenhauer 
requires what “might even be taken for granted,”* namely, an acquaintance with the 
principle works of Kant. 

Schopenhauer also recommends prior knowledge of his work On Vision and 
Colors? as well as familiarity with the appendix to the main work on “Criticism of 
the Kantian Philosophy.”*® We are further informed that readers who have “dwelt for 
4 while in the school of the divine Plato”? will be all the more prepared to 
comprehend Schopenhauer’s truth, while those who have “shared in the benefits of 
the Vedas’ are afforded the greatest advantage of all. Moreover, as an additional 
word of caution, Schopenhauer forewarns the novice that “the earnest desire for fuller 
and even easier comprehension must, in the case of a very difficult subject, justify 
Occasional repetition.”"' 

In addition to these demands, I must add still others to fully acclimate the 
reader to the present work. To start, this book is not intended as a general exposition 


of Schopenhauer’s thought. There are numerous and varied commentaries available 
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which, although sometimes influenced by’ the author’s own philosophical 
predilections, would nevertheless serve as an excellent introduction to the philosophy 
of Schopenhauer. As such, I presume that the reader is already conversant with 
Schopenhauer’s thought. Second, while acknowledging the value of the secondary: 
literature and drawing from it, | intend to argue that there is too great a proclivity on 
the part of many writers to leave Schopenhauer in the clutches of unresolved 
criticism."* In particular, there appears to be a rather dominant trend in the | 
commentary to argue that Schopenhauer is painfully and, perhaps even fatally, | 
inconsistent. I propose to argue against this line of interpretation and to demonstrate; 
inter alia, that a careful reading of the text reveals that Schopenhauer is, indeed, 
internally consistent. Accordingly, I must also presuppose that the reader is 
somewhat familiar with the secondary literature on the subject. 

I believe that Schopenhauer says what he means and means what he says. I 
am also convinced that the “solution” to the alleged inconsistencies and riddles in 
Schopenhauer’s thought can be gleaned straightforwardly from a careful reading of. : 
the text. As such, I have quoted extensively from the text and have annexed 
additional citations whenever possible. 

Schopenhauer maintains that his discovery of the nature of the Ding-an-sich 
was his ultimate achievement and even Suggested that had he, like Kant, left the 
thing-in-itself undetermined: “[t]hen I could immediately throw my whole 
philosophy out the window.” Yet his determination of the nature of the thing-in- 
itself is often misconstrued in the literature. ~ Misunderstood, I believe, in different 
ways by different writers. I have launched my principle rejoinder to such 
misconstructions in Chapter 1. But because Schopenhauer’s discovery of the thing- 
in-itself as will is such a dominant and recurring concern in the secondary literature, 
I have been forced, from time to time, to briefly revisit this analysis. While risking 
repetition by so doing, I find sucha tack indispensable if one is to thoroughly address 
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the full spectrum of criticisms registered. Furthermore, while the manuscript is in 
book form, I sought to make each chapter self-contained so that the reader can easily 
access a specific area of debate within the Schopenhauer literature without 
necessarily canvassing the entire work. For this reason, too, I find any risk of 
repetition acceptable. 

The central goal of this work is to argue against the prevailing view that 
Schopenhauer is internally inconsistent. Pursuant to this aim, I have levied counter- 
arguments against some of the finest Schopenhauer interpreters in the Anglophone 
literature. I find it incumbent to acknowledge that while I argue against these critics, 
I simultaneously praise them. It is only by raising critical objections to 
Schopenhauer’s doctrine that we can ascertain whether his philosophy survives close 
scrutiny. The writers | mention have sterling, well-founded arguments and it has 
been no easy undertaking to counter their many indictments. Moreover, I have 
attempted only to assail their criticisms of Schopenhauer and have not labored to 
mention their many fine and instructive contributions to the literature. I am further 
reminded, along these very lines, that Schopenhauer himself observed that “{i]t is 
much easier to point out the faults and errors in the work of a great mind than to give 
aclear and complete exposition of its value.””* 

The overwhelming majority of Schopenhauer scholars employ the terms 
“noumenon” and “thing-in-itself” interchangeably. One of the better-reasoned 
commentaries, however, has questioned this practice by suggesting that critics invite 
misconstruction by imposing upon Schopenhauer’s doctrine “terms and concepts 
(particularly, “the noumenon” or “the noumenal”) that are really only appropriate to 
Kant’s philosophy (and even then toa particular conception of Kant’s philosophy).'° 
While I concur with this admonition, if I am to thoroughly wage war with 
Schopenhauer’s critics it is essential that I do so, whenever feasible, upon ground of 


their own choosing. I have bore stylistic considerations in mind as well: one can 
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only endure seeing “thing-in-itself” so many tithes on the same page! Accordingly, 


T have followed the established practice of using the terms “noumenon” and “thing-. | 
in-itself” synonymously. 
_ Itis arguable that there is sometimes a different “tone” to the second volume 
of The World as Will and Representation as compared to the first.'* It further appears 
that the supplemental essays of the second volume refine and elaborate the central 
teachings established by their predecessor. At times, at least one commentator has 
argued,'” Schopenhauer even seems to have shifted his views somewhat between the 
first and second volumes. Yet these refinements are subtie and it is clear that 
Schopenhauer himself found “nothing to retract” in his writings and believed that his 
“fundamental convictions [had] been confirmed,”"* Indeed, another commentator has 
suggested that Schopenhauer had an “immovable mind.” Viewing Schopenhauer’s 
literary career as a whole, he writes: “The mind of the man of 70 is wholly occupied 
with the ideas of the man of 28: he has acquired more knowledge but nothing he has : 
subsequently learned has induced him to change his mind in any particular”? 
Accordingly, I have felt at liberty to treat both volumes of the main work as 
composites of one whole. I see little reason for and better reason against, in other. 
words, for attempting to pursue a distinction between an “earlier” and a “later”, 
Schopenhauer. 
I have attempted to address each of the major instances in the secondary 
literature where Schopenhauer is attacked on the grounds of inconsistency. No doubt, 
further concerns will appear as the literature continues to develop, refine, and 


deliberate interpretations and colorings of Schopenhauer’s thought. 


Dr. G. Steven Neeley, Esq. 
July, 2001 
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Chapter One 


Schopenhauer’s Miracle “Par Excellence” 


One of Schopenhauer’s pinnacle contributions to philosophy was the 
scovery of the nature of the noumenon. Whereas Kant was content to leave the 
question of the thing-in-itself forever a mystery, Schopenhauer devised a strategy by 
which to peer beyond the veil of phenomena. The key which unlocks the mystery of 
the noumenon lies in Schopenhauer’s analysis of bodily agency as an examination 
of concrete acts of willing presents “a way from within . . . to that real inner nature 
of things to which we cannot penetrate from without”' and thereby opens, “so to 
speak, a subterranean passage, a secret alliance, which, as if by treachery, places us 
all'at once in the fortress that could not be taken by attack from without.” 
Although the examination of agency ultimately proves crucial to the 
remainder of Schopenhauer’s philosophy, it is a topic which has received 
comparatively scant attention and only sparse understanding from the commentators. 
Indeed, Schopenhauer’s analysis of agency is generally regarded as a dark and 
enigmatic feature of his philosophy which cannot entirely be deciphered? Yet this 
chapter will attempt to show that Schopenhauer’s treatment of human agency and 
resultant determination of thing-in-itself as will is remarkably straightforward and 
that any mystery that remains is not due to a lack of clarity on Schopenhauer’s part, 


but rather results from the inherent inability of human cognition to penetrate 


completely the veil of phenomena. 


2 


Subject and Object @ 


Schopenhauer analyzes consciousness straightforwardly in terms of th 
relationship between knower and thing known. Accordingly, in The Fourfold Ro. 
of the Principle of Sufficient Reason, we are informed: 


Our knowing consciousness, . . is divisible into subject and object, 
and contains nothing else. To be object for the subject and to be our 
representation or mental picture are the same thing. All our 


representations are objects of the subject, and all objects of the 
subject are our representations.4 


Indeed, “/aJil knowledge inevitably presupposes subject and object.” 


The representations which constitute the realm of experience stand together 


in a prescribed order as determined by the principle of sufficient reason; and 
accordingly, Schopenhauer provides in his Statement of the root of that princi ple that 
“all our representations stand to one another in a natural andregular connexion that 
in form is determinable A PRIORI By virtue of this connexion nothing existing by 
itself and independent, and also nothing single and detached, can become an object 
Jor us.”* Although the connection telating the various representations will assume: 
different forms contingent upon the nature of the object presented, all objects are 
Presented to the knowing subject as determined by the principle of sufficient reason.” 
Specifically, the single principle of sufficient reason which governs the modus. 


operandi of human cognition has four fundamental forms which regulate the four 
types of human knowledge. 


A “systematic arrangement” of the classes or forms which constitute the 
branches of the fourfold root of sufficient reason would include: q) 


“the principle 
of the ground or reason of being,” (2) 


“the law of causality,” (3) the law of 


“motivation,” and (4) “the principle of sufficient reason or ground of knowing.’ 


Essentially, this framework constitutes Schopenhauer’s adaptation of Kant’s 
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€ 


losophy, “knowledge is conditioned by the a priori 


“Copernican revolution” in phi 


forms which the knowing subject imposes on experience.” With regard to the 
me remains markedly Kantian. 


empirical realm, Schopenhauer’s epistemolo gical sche 
“amends somewhat Kant's account of the a priori categories 


Although Schopenhauer 
retains the essentially Kantian view that 


and forms of intuition, {he nevertheless] .. 
the connectedness among empirical representations are 


the forms which constitute 
all objects which make up the world of 


space, time, and causality. Thus 
-temporal and governed by catisal laws.”"” However, with 
penhauer presents @ 
Indeed, 


representation are spatio 
regard to knowledge of the conscious subject itself, Scho 
e departure from the path of his epistemological progenitor. 


noticeabl 
des that one of the branches of the fourfold root of sufficient ' 


Schopenhauer provi 


reason-—the principle of reason of acting or law of motivation—actually constitutes 


the condition by which the conscious subject knows itself. This form contains only: 


one object as a member: “the immediate object of the inner sense, the subject of 


willing, which is object for the knowing subject. 
ower and thing known, the subject of knowledge comes to kn 
f the four rudimentary forms of sufficient reason—yet the 


»ll Hence, despite the distinction 


between kn ow itself as 
conditioned by one o 
subject is not made known to itself precisely as the subject of knowing, but rather as 


the subject of willing. 


Because consciousness necessarily presupposes a distinction between subject 


“even self-consciousness is not absolutely: simple, but, like our 


and object, 
_is divided into a known and a knower.”? By virtue 


consciousness of other things... 


of the'a priori law of motivation, the subject, precisely as a subject of willing, can 


become object for the knower.’ Yet it is clear that “the subject knows itself only as 


a willer, not as a knower. For the ego that represents, thus the subject of knowing, 


as the necessary correlative 


can itself never become representation or object, since, 
wild 


of all representations, it is their condition. 


While Schopenhauer frequently stresses the claim that “the subject 
knowing can never be known or become object Or representation,”* he 
nevertheless quick to point out that individuals “have not merely an outer sel 
knowledge .. ., but also an inner [awareness of the self}.”""5 Accordingly, “within u 
the known as such is not the knower but the willer, the subject of willing, the wil 
--..To this extent the subject of willing would therefore be for us an object. Whe: 
we are introspective, we always find ourselves as the willer.”"° The identification of © 
the subject of willing with the subject of knowing is the “knot of the world,” 


however, and is therefore inexplicable: 


For to us only the relations between objects are intelligible: but of 
these, two can be one only insofar as they are parts of a whole. Here, 
on the other hand, where we are speaking of the subject, the rules for 
the knowing of objects no longer apply, and an actual identity of the J 
knower with what is known as willing and hence of the subject with 
the object, is immediately given. But whoever really grasps the 
inexplicable nature of this identity, will with me call it the miracle 3 
“par excellence,”!7 : 


Body and Will 2 
Schopenhauer continues the analysis of self-consciousness in greater detail : 

and perhaps with even’ more formidable complexity in The World as Will and 

Representation. Accordingly, the individual finds himself rooted in the world and 


Possessed of a body. The world which is the representation of the knowing subject 


is presented to the subject entirely through the medium of that body, and the various 
affections of the body constitute the Starting-point for the understanding in its 
perception of the world. For the pure subject of knowing as such, the physical body. 
is a representation like any other—a mere object among objects. The movements and 
actions of this body are so far known to him in just the same way as the changes of. 
other objects of Perception, and as such, “would be equally strange and 
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incomprehensible to him, if their meaning were not unravelled for him in an entirely 
different way.”'? But the subject is granted a unique perspective from which to catch 
a glimpse of the true inner nature of his being through the occurrence of bodily 
agency. The subject of knowing appears as an individual only through his identity 
with the body, yet this body is given in two entirely different ways: “It is given in 
intelligent perception as representation, as an object among objects, liable to the laws 
of these objects. But it is also given in quite a different way, namely as what is 


known immediately to everyone, and is denoted by the word will”? Thus, 


Every true act of his will is also at once and inevitably a movement 

of his body; he cannot actually will the act without at the same time 

being aware that it appears as a movement of the body. The act of 

will and the action of the body are not two different states objectively 

known, connected by the bond of causality; they do not stand in the 

relation of cause and effect, but are one and the same thing though 

given in two entirely different ways, first quite directly, and then in 

perception for the understanding. The action of the body is nothing 

but the act of will objectified, i.e., translated into perception.” 

Kant theorized that concepts which do not have as their basis a perception in 
space and time are absolutely empty.” But since perception furnishes only 
phenomena and not the thing-in-itself, there can be no knowledge whatsoever of the 
noumenon. Yet Schopenhauer insists that the knowledge which everyone has of their 
own willing is “neither a perception (for all perception is spatial), nor is it empty; on 
the contrary, it is more real than any other knowledge.” “In fact, our willing is the 
only opportunity we have of understanding simultaneously from within any event that 
outwardly manifests itself; consequently, it is the one thing known to us immediately, 
and not given to us merely in the representation, as all else is. Here, therefore, lies 
the datum alone capable of becoming the key to everything else, . . . the only narrow 


gateway to truth.” 


This inward observation we have of our dwn will, however, still does no 
farnish exhaustive knowledge of the noumenon, Knowledge of the will is still “tieg 
to the form of the representation;’™ and as an observation, it “falls apart into subjec; 
and object.”** Moreover, even though such inner knowledge is free from two forms 
belonging to outer knowledge: space and causality, it is still subject to the form of 
time. “Accordingly, in this inner knowledge the thing-in-itself has indeed to a great 
extent cast off its veils, but still does not appear quite naked. In consequence of the 


form of time which still adheres to it, everyone knows his will only in successive 


individual acts, not as a whole, in and by itself.” Hence, the will is not known 
priori, but rather a posteriori, and always imperfectly.” Nevertheless, “the 
apprehension in which we know the stirrings and acts of our own will is far mor 
immediate than is any other. It is the point where the thing-in-itself enters the” 


phenomenon most immediately, and is most closely examined by the knowin 
subject:”?8 


For in the case of every emergence of an act of will from the 
obscure depths of our inner being into the knowing consciousness, 
there occurs a direct transition into the phenomenon of the thing-in- 
itself that lies outside time. Accordingly, the act of will is indeed 
only the nearest and clearest Phenomenon of the thing-in-itself; yet it 
follows from this that, if all the other phenomena could be known by 
Us just as immediately and intimately, we should be obliged to regard 
them precisely as that which the will is in us.” 

In this sense, the will is known quite differently than any other thing, and 
Schopenhauer is thereby led to conclude that our awareness of the will affords a 
glimpse into the true inner nature of things, and, in effect, reveals the nature of the 
noumenon. “In this way, Kant's doctrine of the inability to know the thing-in-itself 
is modified to the extent that the thing-in-itself is merely not absolutely and 
completely knowable; that nevertheless by far the most immediate of its phenomena, 


distinguished tote genere from all there st by this immediateness, is its representative 
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for us.”°° The phenomenon by which the will is revealed to us through an 


introspective examination ofour own willing presents “that [representation] in which 


the thing-in-itself is manifested under the lightest of all veils, and still remains 


phenomenon only insofar as my intellect, the only thing capable of knowledge, still 
always remains distinguished from me as the one who wills, and does not cast off the 
ktiowledge-form of time, even with inner perception.”? By virtue of this 
interpretation of the dynamics of willing, Schopenhauer comes to teach that “the 
inner nature of every thing is will;””? will is thing-in-itself, and exists as the common 
stuff of all beings? Furthermore, precisely as thing-in-itself, the wil! must lie 
beyond the a priori forms of representation which give rise to plurality and 
individuation. It is only by means of the principium individuationis, i.e., space and 
time, that numerical diversity occurs. But “the will as thing-in-itself lies outside the 
province of the principle of sufficient reason in all its forms... . although each of its 
phenomena is entirely subject to that principle.”* As a consequence, it is incorrect 
to speak in terms of distinct individual “wills.” The noumenon is itself 


unindividuated; there is just will. 


Matter of Contention 

All of this is quite complex. On one hand, Schopenhauer is committed to the 
view that there can be no knowledge without representation. All phenomena are but 
object for the subject,’ and consciousness itself “inevitably presupposes subject and 
object.” Yet, on the other hand, Schopenhauer claims to have discovered a “way 
from within’ by which the knowing subject can pierce through the veil of 
phenomena and examine his true inner being—the noumenon. But upon such 
premises, how can the noumenon be known? Knowledge proper, we are told, is only 
of representation—or, at least, results from the relationship between knowing subject 


and object known. The noumenon, as thing-in-itself, would seem to lie quite beyond 
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the pale of representation and could not, properly speaking, be known. If th 
noumenon were known, then it would have to be knownasa representation, and ips. 
Sacto, would not be known as thing-in-itself. At bottom, it would seem tha 
Schopenhauer is involved in the precarious position of holding that we can come to 
knowledge of the thing-in-itself despite the fact that the thing-in-self is beyond the 
reach of human cognition—or, perhaps more pointedly, Schopenhauer appears to 
make the claim that we can possess knowledge of that which in principle is 
unknowable. If. Schopenhauer’ s metaphysical system is to survive close scrutiny, and 
if it is to offer a significant advancement over Kant’s conception of transcendental 
idealism, then a Way must be found to reconcile this apparent inconsistency in 
Schopenhauer’ s thought. 

This complicated state of affairs has led a number of comnientators to tak 


exception to Schopenhauer’s analysis of agency. Thus, for example, Janaway 
inquires: 


Copleston’s condemnation of Schopenhauer ‘at this point is even more 
vehement: 


knowledge is knowledge of the phenomenal, in which case there can 
be no knowledge, at the very least no communicable knowledge, of 
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the noumenal, or there can be knowledge of the noumenal, in which 
case knowledge is not essentially knowledge of the phenomenal. 


* * * 


In short, the proper conclusion from Schopenhauer’s epistemology, 

as from that of Kant, is agnosticism: a metaphysic is quite out of 

place. It is true that sometimes Schopenhauer admits a certain 

agnosticism in regard to the Will; but the question is, ‘how, on his 

premisses, can there be any knowledge of the Will at all, whether real 

or partial?’ 

Hamlyn presents similar criticisms’ but goes further to suggest that 
Schopenhauer has no real justification for positing the identification of will with 
thing-in-itself. Hamlyn stresses the point that Schopenhauer’s analysis of agency 
reveals that the will is not a representation, but he is reluctant to allow that this alone 
will permit the conclusion that the will is the noumenon. As paraphrased by Hamlyn, 
Schopenhauer's argument is of the form: “If anything is a representation it is known 
conditionally; we know that we act directly and unconditionally; therefore action as 
such cannot be a representation.”*! While this is admittedly “a very base way of 
putting the argument,’ Hamlyn believes that it is nevertheless the argument that 
emerges from his investigation of Schopenhauer’s analysis of agency. As so put, 
Schopenhauer is net logically permitted to claim that the will which is known 
unconditionally is ipso facto the noumenon: “We need at least the additional premise 
that anything that is not a representation is a thing-in-itself.”” 

In addition to the various related criticisms launched by Janaway, Copleston, 
and Hamlyn, still other scholars have spent considerable time wrestling unhappily 
with the overall complexity of Schopenhauer’s analysis of agency.“ But is 


Schopenhauer necessarily hoist on his own petard? Is it true that Schopenhauer’s 


“grand strategy is fatally impeded’ and that given his premises, he cannot “give any 


16 


satisfactory formal justification for a metaphysic?”* If the situation is truly this 


bleak, then perhaps one is forever committed to agnosticism regarding the noumenon, 


Reconciliation 

A careful reading of the text reveals that Schopenhauer is not inconsistent | 
with his premises and that he can claim knowledge of the noumenon, An apparent 
dilemma arises only if one fails to recognize the real identity between the subject of 
knowing and the subject of willing and between the ego expressed as wil] and the | 
same ego expressed as representation. A brief reconstruction of the argument which | 
emphasizes the continuing metaphysical identity of the ego will show that | 
Schopenhauer has knowledge of the noumenon by virtue of the fact the subjective 
ego engaged in bodily agency recognizes itself to be at once both will an 
representation, Q 

Schopenhauer insists repeatedly that consciousness demands both subject and : 

object; knower and thing known: “a consciousness without object is n 
consciousness at all.“ The representations which comprise the realm of experienc 
stand together in a prescribed order and are determined by the a priori forms whic: 
constitute the principle of sufficient reason. One such a priori form, the principle of | 
reason of acting or law of motivation, exists as the condition by which the consciou 
subject becomes cognizant of the self. Just as empirical objects are presented to th 
subject only as determined by the a priori conditions of space, time, and causality, so 
the subject becomes known to itself only as determined by the a priori “law of. 
motivation.” The subject as thereby made known to itself, however, is known only: 
as the subject of willing. The subject per se is indeed known. Yet because of the 
aforementioned epistemological distinction between knower and thing known, the: 


knower cannot know itself precisely as knower, only as willer. The entity known in. 


self-consciousness, the ego, is both knower and willer. Numerically—or perhaps 
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better, metaphysically—there is only one thing which is the subjéct. But when this 
subject is known, it cannot be known as knower as this would demand that the 
subject of knowing would be both subject and object at the same instant and from the 


* Thus, Schopenhauer concedes an epistemological (virtual) 


same perspective.” 
distinction between the subject of willing—which can become object for the knowing 
subject, and the subject of knowing—which cannot consistently become its own 
object. 

Since the subject of knowing can never be known as such,” the subject is 
likewise precluded from knowing that it is simultaneously both knower and willer 
even though “the word ‘I’ includes and indicates both.”*° The intellect which knows 
and the will which is known “flow together into the consciousness of an I."*! It 
appears to be an indubitable datum of experience that this “I which I am both knows 
and wills. Yet despite this readily inferred (perhaps intuitively obvious) association 
between knower and willer, strictly speaking, the identity between knower and willer 
cannot be known. Again, the subject of knowing can never know itself precisely 
as knower. As such, the nexus between the subject of knowing with the subject of 
willing remains the “knot of the world” and “whoever really grasps the inexplicable 
nature of this identity, will . . ; call it the miracle ‘par excellence’.”*? 

The same entity-—the ego—which is both subject of knowledge and subject 
of volition is further revealed to be itself the covert way to the noumenon. 
Schopenhauter’s analysis of human agency reveals that within the context of bodily 
movement, every true act of will “is also at once and inevitably a movement of... 
{the} body.”** Indeed, the individual engaged in bodily agency “cannot actually will 
the act without at the same time being aware that it appears as a movement of the 
body. The act of will and the action of the body are not two different states 
objectively known, connected by the bond of causality; they do not stand in the 


relation of cause and effect, but are one and the same thing, though given in two 
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entirely different ways, first quite directly, and then in perception for the 
understanding.” In short, “[t]he action of the body is nothing but the act of will 
objectified, i.e., translated into perception.” In this sense, willing to move my body 


is moving my body; will and representation are one. As Atwell, provides: 


[T]his body that I am is “given to me” in two ways, and hénce as if I 
were two things: as a representation or object of perception and, at 
the same time, as a will. Viewed from the representational 
perspective, the body that I am is simply an object among objects, and 
thus subject to the laws of objects; but viewed from the volitional, 
and therefore nonrepresentational, perspective, the body that I am is 
a unique will. (Alternatively put, consciousness reveals me to be an 
object, but self-consciousness reveals me to be a will)” 


At this point, if we carefully synthesize all of the foregoing into one coherent 
synopsis, Schopenhauer’s case for the discovery of the nature of the noumenon can 
be seen to be remarkably clear and straightforward. Quite simply, by focusing upon 
the self-awareness of the individual subject and the machinations of that subject 
involved in bodily agency, Schopenhauer has unearthed a “subterranean passage” 


which leads from the individual ego directly to the thing-in-itself, 


In short, the individual ego gains awareness of itself by virtue of ana priori 
form of cognition. But since all consciousness presupposes a conceptual distinction 
between subject and object, the knowing subject can never know itself Precisely as 
the subject of knowing. Rather, the knowing subject is truly cognizant of itself only 
as a willer, not as a knower, Furthermore, because of the epistemological bifurcation 


between the subject of knowing and the subject of willing—strictly speaking—the 


€go cannot actually know the identity between the two. Nevertheless, it is 2 a 
“immediately” and intuitively obvious that the intellect which knows and the will w 
which is known “flow together into the consciousness of an I”? Moreover, the ego he 
is simultaneously possessed of a body (and indeed, is a body) situated within the ter 


realm of representation. An introspective examination of bodily agency reveals that 
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willing to move the body results immediately in the movement of the body; every act 
of will in this regard is also at once a bodily movement. Thus, in the specific 
moment and act of agency, the introspective ego knows itself to be a subject of 
willing whose willing is directly manifested through movements of a phenomenal 
body. At this point there is a direct and immediate nexus between will and 
representation, as well as between knower and willer. As such, the ego recognizes 
itself to be both will and representation, and accordingly exists as a microcosm of the 
world. 

What the commentators have failed to emphasize is that the subject of 
knowledge is the subject of volition, which, in tum, is the same entity which is both 
will and representation. One subjective ego—viewed alternatively from several 
disparate perspectives—serves as the microcosm through which Schopenhauer 
discerns the secret of the noumenon. Knowledge proper of the thing-in-itselfremains 
subject to “the form of time, as well as that of being known and of knowing in 
general.”*' But, for the individual engaged in the introspective analysis of agency, 
the ego remains numerically intact, and is at once: (i) the subject of knowledge, (ii) 
the subject of volition, (iii) will, and (iv) representation. Conceptual diversification 
of the ego occurs only as the result of the inherent limitations of human cognition. 

Thus, Janaway and Copleston present a false dilemma by demanding that we 
accept one of two unsatisfactory propositions. To reiterate Copleston: “Either all 
knowledge is knowledge of the phenomenal, in which case there can be no 
knowledge, at the very least no communicable knowledge, of the noumenal, or there 
can be knowledge of the noumenal, in which case knowledge is not essentially 


knowledge of the phenomenal.” 


Hence, it would seem that if such rigid parameters 
were accepted as an accurate assessment of the situation, then Schopenhauer would 
be forced either to deny any knowledge of the thing-in-itself or abandon a central 


tenet of his representation theory. Yet, from the foregoing analysis of agency, it 
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appears obvious that Schopenhauer’s response would.be to grasp both horns of the | 
dilemma at once! For the subjective ego involved in the introspective analysis of 
bodily agency recognizes that in the instant and act of deliberate bodily movement : 
it is both will and representation. The ego is heralded as the “microcosm of the 
world” precisely because it is the knot which ties the noumenal and phenomenal 
realms together. It is one and the same entity which is both known as a- 
representation and manifested directly as thing-in-itself. 

The relationship between the noumenal and phenomenal realms is somewhat 
analogous to the two sides of glass which make up a mirror. One can either look into 
the reflective side of the glass, or into its non-reflective reverse; both sides cannot be 
seen at once. Nevertheless, it is the same mirror viewed from two different 
perspectives. The same instrument which gives rise to visual images also has a dark 
image-less side which reveals something about the nature of the mirror itself. Thus, 
while reflections in the glass appear to be three-dimensional, knowledge of the dark 
side of the mirror discloses that the reflective plane is itself only one-dimensional. 
Similarly, one can perceive only one side of the principium individuationis. The 
“veil of Maya” presents the world as representation, and yet the phenomenal realm 
is only a reflection of the noumenal will: An introspective examination of bodily 
agency reveals that the individual ego is the bridge betweén two worlds as it is 
simultaneously both will and representation: the ego manifested as body is an object 
among similar phenomenal objects; yet the same ego, taken as will, lies beyond the 
realm of representation. The conscious ego—as the subject of knowledge—knows 
itself as will; and through an inward observation of deliberate bodily movement, 
recognizes itself as will directly manifested in representation. In this sense, and by 
virtue of this introspective means, the noumenon is known to be will. However, to 
demand that the will remain thing-in-itself and yet still be cognizable in exactly the 


same way that empirical representations are known, would be to call for a violation 
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of the basic precepts of transcendental idealism. Schopenhauer clearly recognized 
that the noumenon could never be reached from the “path of purely objective 


knowledge”: 


Such knowledge always remains representation, but as such it is 
rooted in the subject and can never furnish anything really different 
from the representation. But we can reach the thing-in-itself only by: 
our shifting once for all the standpoint, that is to say, by starting from 
what is represented instead of, as hitherto, always merely from what 
represents. But for everyone this is possible with one thing only 
which is also accessible to him from within and is thus given to him 
in a twofold way. I refer to his own body which stands out in the 
objective world precisely as representation in space, but which at the 
same time proclaims itself to his own self-consciousness as will,... 
This direct knowledge which everyone has of the inner essence of his 
own phenomenon, a phenomenon that is otherwise given to him, like 
all others, only in objective intuitive perception, must afterwards be 
transferred by analogy to all the other phenomena that are given in the 
latter way alone. Such knowledge then becomes the key to that of the 
inner essence of things, that is, of things-in-themselves. And so wecan 
reach that knowledge only on a path that is entirely different from the 
purely objective knowledge that remains mere representation.” 


itis initially tempting at this point to emphasize a possible distinction between 
empirical and non-empirical representations. Thus, it is arguable that representations 
of the outside world are determined by the a priori conditions of space, time, and 
causality, while the non-empirical “representation” of the will is subject to the form of 
time alone. Such a maneouver would eliminate part of the problem raised earlier 
regarding knowledge of the will: all knowledge would indeed be representational, and 
yet the will would be known by virtue ofa special non-empirical representation which 
differs substantially from all other phenomena. Moreover, Schopenhauer clearly states 
that our knowledge of the will is somehow “tied to the form of the representation; it 
is perception or observation, and as such falls apart into subject and object” and that 


although inner knowledge is free from the forms of space and causality, “there still 
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remains the form of time, as well as that of being known.and of knowing in general.”®” 
While there is good reason to believe that Schopenhauer does seem to make an implicit 
distinction between empirical representations and a non-empirical “representation” of 
the will which structures our observation of the will under the form of time, this tack 
alone is not sufficient to resolve the present difficulty. First of all, Schopenhauer 


appears adamant in his desire to show that we have direct (non-representational) 
awareness of the will. Thus, we are told that “our willing is the only opportunity we. 
have of understanding simultaneously from within any event that outwardly manifests 
itself; consequently, it is the one thing known to us immediately, and not given to us 
merely in the representation, as all else is, Furthermore, the body is made known to 
the subject of knowledge in “two entirely different ways”: it is not only “given in 
intelligent perception as a representation . . , But it is also given in quite a different 
way, namely as what is known immediately to everyone, and is denoted by the word 
will”? Secondly, if the will is somehow made known by virtue of a representation 
—even a non-empirical representation—-it remains arguable that what is known in 
intuitive self-consciousness is not truly the noumenon, but only a higher-order 
representation. Thus, one would again be committed to a certain agnosticism 
regarding the noumenon, as the thing-in-itself could never be apprehended directly. 
A proper understanding of the radical difference between the noumenal and 
phenomenal realms similarly facilitates a response to Hamlyn’s objection. Again, 
Hamlyn suggests that although Schopenhauer has shown that representations are 
known conditionally, while the will is known unconditionally, this will not suffice to 
permit the conclusion that the will is the noumenion as it is incumbent to show “at least 
the additional premise that anything that is not a representation is a thing-in-itself.”” 
Schopenhauer is clear that knowledge proper is only of representation, and 
Hamlyn agrees that “Schopenhauer does presumably want to claim that we can know 
representations in a conditioned way only.””! Furthermore, Hamlyn accepts that “[f]or 
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Schopenhauer . . . there exist siinply representations and thing-in-itself. There are no 


other objects.”” But if something is recognized unconditionally, and hence, is not 
representational, then it must be thing-in-itself! Space and time—the principium 
individuationis—is of subjective origin, and thereby characterizes only the world of 
representation, not the realm of the noumenon.” Thus, “it is only in the world of 
phenomena that things can be different from other things. Things as they are in 
themselves, lying as they would outside ail possibility of space and time, would not be 
differentiable.”’* Schopenhauer’s adaptation of transcendental idealism envisions a 
realm of representations conditioned by the a priori forms of the principle of sufficient 
reason. Anything apprehended as non-representational must pertain to the noumenal 


realm and, consequently, be identified as thing-in-itself.” 


Concluding Remarks 

The apparent dilemma in Schopenhauer’s thought can be successfully 
overcome by emphasizing the unique status and role of the self-conscious ego involved 
in the introspective analysis of bodily agency. While the relationship between the 
noumenal and phenomenal realms is loosely analogous to the two disparate planes of 
glass which comprise a mirror (reflective and imagining versus non-reflective and 
immageless), the ego represents the single slate of glass which has both a reflective 
(phenomenal) and’ a non-reflective (noumenal) plane. Knowledge ‘proper is 
representational. Concepts and language derived from the phenomenal realm make 
clumsy instruments by which to analyze the noumenon. (What color is that which 
cannot be seen?; How large is that which has neither size nor dimension, nor even 
admits of spatio-temporal determination?) Nevertheless, the introspective analysis of 
bodily agency permits a fleeting glimpse into the dark side of the world as the ego 
recognizes in the moment of agency that it is both will and representation. It is clear 


that the ego—the “I”, the subject of agency—who wills, and whose willing is directly 
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manifested in bodily movement is simultaneously both subject of knowing and subject 


of willing as well as will and representation. Yet from a strict (perhaps even stark) 
epistemological perspective, this identity cannot properly be known or demonstrated. 
However, it is precisely because such identity is immediately and directly recognized 


that it cannot be logically demonstrated, for there is nothing more directly known from 
which it could be derived: 


The identity of the will and of the body, provisionally explained, can 
be demonstrated only as is done here... In other words, it can be 
raised from immediate consciousness, from knowledge in the concrete, 
to rational knowledge of reason, or be carried over into knowledge in 
the abstract. On the other hand, by its nature it can never be 
demonstrated, that is to say, deduced as indirect knowledge from some 
other more direct knowledge, for the very reason that it is itself the 
most direct knowledge. If we do not apprehend it and stick to it as 
such, in vain shall we expect to obtain it again in some indirect way as 

derived knowledge. Itis a knowledge of quite a peculiar nature, whose 

truth cannot therefore really be brought under one of the four headings 

by which I have divided all truth in the essay On the Principle of 
Sufficient Reason . . . 1 should therefore like to distinguish this truth 
from every other, and call it philosophical truth “par excellence.” 


In sum, Schopenhauer’s grand idee withstands the scrutiny of the critics. 
Knowledge (in its strict sense) takes the subject-object form and is thereby 
representational. Nevertheless, an introspective analysis of bodily agency reveals the 
ego to be both noumenal will and representation. As such, Schopenhauer can arrive 
at knowledge of the thing-in-itself while remaining consistent with his representation: 


theory. 
* 
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Chapter Two 


The Essence of Reality: The Knowledge and Nature 
of Schopenhauer’s Will 


Much has been written in recent years regarding Schopenhauer’s discovery 
of the nature of the noumenon. The literature reveals a strong-perhaps even 
dominant-tendency to interpret Schopenhauer’s mode of discovery and subsequent 
characterization of the thing-in-itself along lines which would render his philosophy 
painfully inadequate. Specifically, it is frequently argued that (1) Schopenhauer 
cannot claim to possess knowledge of the noumenon and yet remain consistent with 
his theory of representation, and (II) even ifhe can lay claim to some knowledge of 
the thing-in-itself, Schopenhauer has nevertheless improperly characterized it as a 
blind, irrational will. Such arguments not only fail to do justice to the subtle 
complexity of Schopenhauer’s real strategy, but provide the framework for further 
misinterpretation. Accordingly, this chapter will seek to rectify this state of affairs by 
arguing, against the critics, that Schopenhauer has correctly identified the thing-in- 


itself as will. 


The Kantian Challenge To Metaphysics 

Schopenhauer endorsed Kant's “Copernican revolution” in philosophy by 
adopting the basic precept that “knowledge is conditioned by the a priori forms which 
the knowing subject imposes on experience.”! The world is accordingly 
representation and “everything that exists for knowledge ... is only object in relation 
to the subject, perception of the perceiver.”? Experience and knowledge are made 


possible by the a priori forms or classes which comprise the principle of sufficient 
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reason. Such forms determine the actual mode of répresentation and account for the 
“natural and regular connexion”? of objects. 

Whereas Kant was content to remain agnostic regarding the nature of the 
Ding-an-sich, Schopenhauer clearly was not. As paraphrased by Schopenhauér, 


“Kant’s principal result may be summarized in essence as follows:” 


All concepts which do not have as their basis a perception in space 
and time (sensuous perception), or in other words, have not been 
drawn from such a perception, are absolutely empty, that is to say, 
they give us no knowledge. But as perception can furnish only 
phenomena, not things-in-themselves, we too have absolutely no 
knowledge of things-in-themselves.* 
Schopenhauer was quick to “admit this of everything” excepr for “the knowledge 
everyone has of his own willing’°-which ultimately serves as the key by which to 
unlock the mystery of the noumenon. Yet numerous commentators have objected at 
the outset that Schopenhauer should have also agreed with Kant concerning the 
impossibility of metaphysics. This charge, although widespread, has been most 
succinctly leveled by Copleston: “Either all knowledge is knowledge of the 
phenomenal, in which case there can be no knowledge : . . of the noumenal, or there 
can be Knowledge of the noumenal, in which case knowledge is not essentially 
knowledge of the phenomenal.”* Under either alternative, “the proper conclusion 
from Schopenhauer’s epistemology, as from that of Kant, is agnosticism: ‘a 
metaphysic is quite out of place.”” 

The most novel, and by far the most sustained attack along these lines has 
recently been posited by Julian Young. While the bulk of commentary does little 
more than point to Schopenhauer’s alleged inconsistency, Young offers, as a remedy, 
a radical vision of Schopenhauer’s program. 

Young’s argument is straightforward. He begins with the observation that 


Schopenhauer adopts “the view that the world with which we have experiential 
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acquaintance is of merely ideal, phenomenal status."* Hé adds the claim that 
Schopenhauer accepts “a version of concept-empiricism according to which 
cognitively meaningful discourse is restricted to discourse about that to which we 
have, in principle, experiential access.”” Now, Young continues, “[i]f we add to these 
two parts of the Kantian legacy the idea that metaphysics is the study of that which 
ties ‘beyond experience’ . . . a further aspect of Kantianism seems to be something 
Schopenhauer ought also to endorse-the impossibility of metaphysical knowledge.”"° 

Obviously, Schopenhauer does nof accept this conclusion and Young is 
thereupon led to set out “in a reasonably formal manner,” Kant’s “most fundamental 
argument against the possibility of metaphysics”"' in effort to provide a schemata by 


which to discern Schopenhauer’s point of departure. Kant's argument is represented 


as follows: 

(ly The world to which we have experiential 
access is ideal. 

(2). Cognitively meaningful discourse (and so, of 
course knowledge) is limited to that which, in 
principle, we have experiential access. 

Hence (3). Our knowledge can concern only an ideal world. 


And so (4). We can have no knowledge of ultimate reality. 


But (5) Metaphysical knowledge is knowledge of 
ultimate reality. 


So (6) Metaphysical knowledge is impossible.'? 


Young charges that the “almost universally received interpretation has it that 
Schopenhauer’s response to the Kantian argumentis, in effect, to deny premiss (1).”"? 
Yet, “this interpretation is incompatible with central commitments of: Schopenhauer’s 


philosophy and has, therefore, to be rejected.”"* Young recommends, “as an 
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alternative response . . . a rejection of premiss (5).”" But I will argue that Young’s 
proposal is a cure worse than the malady, and that he should have considered, inter 
alia, a rejection of premiss (4). 

Young cites Popper'® and Hamlyn’ as commentators who-in effect-argue 
that Schopenhauer denies premiss (1) by holding that a privileged sort of experience 
acquaints us with ultimate reality. As Young admits, Schopenhauer “gives, 
sometimes severe, provocation to those who would read him in this way.”"* Thus, 
Schopenhauer proclaims that “[the] shing in itself, this substratum of all phenomena, 
and therefore of the whole of Nature, is nothing but what we know directly and 
intimately and find within ourselves as the wilP”"; and he similarly provides “that we 
ourselves are the thing-in-itself. Consequently, a way from within stands open to us 
to that real inner nature of things to which we cannot penetrate from without. It is, so 
to speak, a subterranean passage, a secret alliance, which, as if by treachery, places 
us all at once in the fortress that could not be taken by attack from without.’”? 
Undoubtedly, Young might have cited further evidence in this regard.”' But he argues 
simply that Schopenhauer cannot be taken at face value: 


For how could a man who takes such relish in lampooning the idea of 

“rational intuition,” of little “windows” through which Hegelians peer 

at the Absolute . . . entertain seriously, even for a moment, the idea 

of “subterranean passages” to the noumenal? Why should a tunnel be 

any better than a window?” 

Two further considerations are touted by Young as aggravating circumstances 
compounding “the enormity of Schopenhauer’s crime if he really does believe in the 
idea of tunnelling into the noumenal.”” First, Schopenhauer’s claim to endorse 
“orthodox Kantian idealism” would be “based on crude misunderstanding.” “For 
a fundamental feature of transcendental idealism is the view that the self in itself is 
Just as inaccessible to human experience as is the object is in itself... . according to. 


Kant, time, as much as space, is a mere form of experience, and hence the objects of. 
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inner (temporally though not spatially organized) experience are no less phenomenal 
than are the objects of outer.””’ Second, “Fichtean humbug” would serve as a self- 
description for Schopenhauer’s program “for the claim that one has inner, 
‘intellectual’ intuition to the self in the ‘immediate consciousness’ that one acts (in 
short, something very like the view Hamlyn attributes to Schopenhauer) represents 
just Fichte’s response to Kant’s claim that the world in itself is unknowable.” 

“Tn fact,” Young contends, “Schopenhauer flirts with, rather than embraces, 
the idea of experiential encounters with the noumenal”” and his “tortuous 
tergiversations”® regarding the knowability of the thing-in-itself result from 
Schopenhauer’s endorsement of a narrow version of (Kantian) concept-empiricism. 
This being so, Schopenhauer is “inevitably impelled, by semantic considerations, 
towards an affirmation of the experiential encounterability of instances of his 


fundamental metaphysical term.””” All told: 


Given [Schopenhatier’s claim that the will is something “actually and. 
empirically given” (WR Il p. 349) and not a mere “vacuous 
expression” or “fictional object of non-existent perception,” and] 
given the endorsement of the second premiss in Kant’s argument, 
Schopenhauer cannot allow any gap between experience and the 
metaphysical will. Experience must reach right up to and touch 
metaphysical reality: hence the attractions of the Fichtean option of 
allowing a special sort of experience to break, like a laser-beam, 
through the Kantian barriers between us and the ultimately real.”” 


But, Young is anxious to stress: 


[T]his is not the only option compatible with concept-empiricism. 
The alternative would be to withdraw the metaphysical to our side of 
the Kantian barriers thereby obviating the need for any special acts of 
metaphysical penetration.”! 


So positioned, Young delivers his principle and most radical thesis, 


suggesting, “as an alternative response to the Kantian challenge, . . . a rejection of 
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premiss (5).”°* Such an interpretation is possible if we “abandon the simple Kantian 
dichotomy between appearance and ultimate, noumenal reality and adopt instead a 
trichotomy, interposing between noumenal reality on the one hand and the ordinary’ 
world... on the other, a third world distinct from either. This third world, non- 
noumenal and hence situated within the Kantian boundaries, yet esoteric and so 
distinct from the ordinary world, could then constitute the topic of metaphysical 
investigation. And such an investigation could satisfy the constraints of conceépt- 
empiricism yet, at the same time, provide a genuinely extraordinary, exotic, world- 
description worthy of the adjective ‘metaphysical,’ were it the case that in. 
constructing its world-description it made use of some aspect of experience neglected 
by our ordinary world-view. . . or, at least, extended the concept of the object of such 


experience radically beyond its usual sphere of application.”” 


An Alternative Response 

Young has “no question but that [his theory of an ontological trichotomy] is 
the best interpretation of Schopenhauer’s response to the argument from concept- 
empiricism.’”* Not only does it avoid the drawbacks of the rival interpretation, but 
it offers two independent reasons for its adoption. Thus, Young believes that 
Schopenhauer “often says he should be so understood” and-of far greater import 
to Young’s interpretation—“Schopenhauer’s detailed discussions of the nature of 
philosophy suggest that its interest is in a mafural rather than supernatural domain.’ 
But, as 1 will argue in this section, this is by no means the best interpretation 
available as the clear purport of Schopenhauer’s writing suggests a contrary 
interpretation. 

As we have seen in Chapter One, Schopenhauer analyzes consciousness in 
terms of the relationship between knower and thing known: Al representations are 


objects of a subject, and all objects of a subject are representations.°”’ The 
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representations which comprise experience stand in a prescribed order as determined 
by the principle of sufficient reason. One of the four forms of that principle—the law 
of motivation—constitutes the condition by which the conscious subject knows itself. 
This form contains only one object as a member: “the immediate object of the inner 
sense, the subject of willing, which is object for the knowing subject.””* 

Since “even self-consciousness is not absolutely simple, but, like our 
consciousness of other things . . . is divided into a known and a knower,””? the 
knowing subject accordingly knows itselfas the subject of willing. The subject per 
se-the metaphysically intact ego~is indeed known. But because of: the 
epistemological distinction between subject and object, Schopenhauer concedes a 
virtual distinction between the ego as subject of knowing and the same ego as subject 
of willing.” 

Moreover, speaking very strictly, because the subject of knowing can never 
be known precisely as such, the subject is likewise precluded from knowing that it 
is simultaneously both knower and willer'! even though “the word 'T' includes and 
indicates both.” It is “immediately and intuitively obvious that the intellect 
which knows and the will which is known “flow together into the consciousness of 
an I. Yet despite the indubitable identification of knower and willer, the nexus 
itself cannot be technically known. It is, rather, immediately apprehended as the 
inexplicable Welthnoten,** the “miracle ‘par excellence’ 

The individual (ego) is rooted in the world and united witha body. The world 
which is the representation of the knowing subject is presented to the subject through 
the medium of that body, and the various “affections of this body are... the starting- 
point for the understanding in its perception of the world.”*” For the pure subject of 
knowing, the physical body “is a representation like any other, an object among 
objects.”“* The movements and actions of this body are so far known to the subject 


in just the same way as the changes of all other objects of perception and “would be 
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equally strange and incomprehensible to him, if their méaning were not unravelled 
for him in an equally different way.’ But the subject is granted a unique 
perspective into the true inner nature of his being through the occurrence of bodily 
agency. The subject appears as an individual only through his identity with the body, 
but this body is presented in two entirely different ways: “It is given in intelligent 
Perception as representation, as an object among objects, liable to the laws of these 
objects. But it is also given in quite a different way, namely, as what is known 
immediately to everyone and is denoted by the word will.’ Thus, every true act of 
will is inevitably a movement of the body: “The act of will and the action of the 
body are not two different states objectively known, connected by the bond of 
causality; they do not stand in the relation of cause and effect, but are one and the 
same thing given in two entirely different ways, first quite directly, and then in 
perception for the understanding. The action of the body is nothing but the act of will 
objectified, i.e., translated into perception.” 

Schopenhauer thus meets the Kantian challenge by discovering an avenue of 
immediate apprehension of will. “In fact, our willing is the only opportunity we have 
of understanding simultaneously from within any event that outwardly manifests 
itself; consequently, it is the one thing known to us immediately and not given to us 
merely in the representation, as all else is. Here, therefore, lies the datum alone 
capable of becoming the key to everything else, . . . the only narrow gateway to 
truth,”* 

Schopenhauer's position is straightforward: The conscious ego~-precisely as 
subject of knowledge—knows itse/f as will; and through an inward observation of 
deliberate bodily movement, again recognizes itself as will directly manifest in 
representation. Hence, the individual engaged in the introspective analysis of agency 
recognizes that in the instant and act of deliberate bodily movement, the ego is the 


microcosm of the world” as it is simultaneously the subject of knowing, the subject 
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of willing, will and representation. Such awareness is imabodiate and undeniable in 
just the same way that I immediately recognize that it is the same “I” who both knows 
and wills. Yet from a somewhat stark epistemological perspective, this identity 
cannot be (strictly) known or demonstrated because knowledge proper always takes 
the subject-object form and there is nothing more directly known from which it could 
be derived. 

How does all of this square with Young’s interpretation? Should this reading 
be properly characterized as another attempt at tunnelling to the noumenal?™ 

It is worth noting initially that this approach differs from—what Young 
calls-the “almost universally received interpretation.”** The commentators have 
generally failed to stress the unique role of the metaphysically intact ego during the 
introspective examination of bodily agency. Moreover—and perhaps as a 
consequence-they have been loathe to acknowledge the type of primitive and 
immediate apprehension of the noumenon to which Schopenhauer refers: the 
“miracle ‘par excellence’ ” which is immediately recognized, yet not strictly a form 
of knowledge. As ‘a result, commentators often fail prey toa species of false dilemma 
by dismissing out of hand the very discovery which Schopenhauer has made. We 
have already seen Copleston’s paradigmatic construction: “Either all knowledge is 
knowledge of the phenomenal, in which case there can be no knowledge, at the very 
least no Communicable knowledge, of the noumenal, or there can be knowledge of 
the noumenal; in which case knowledge is not essentially knowledge of the 
phenomenal.” But as the preceding analysis has shown, the alleged dilemma is ill- 
grounded and can be readily dismissed by grasping both hors at once. For the 
introspective ego engaged in the examination of deliberate bodily movement 
recognizes immediately its own identity as both will and representation. 


If this reading does render Schopenhauer guilty of “tunnelling” his way to the 


noumenon, then at worst, it would appear that: (1) Schopenhauer does not always 
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agree with Kant, and (2) Schopenhauer does not always disagree with Fichte. 
Young seems to place great stock upon the argument that if Schopenhauer is 
interpreted along the “standard” reading, then his claims to embrace orthodox 
Kantian idealism must be based upon crude misunderstanding: “For a fundamental 
feature of transcendental idealism is the view that the self in itself is just as 
inaccessible to human experience as the object in itself.”*” But it is not clear that 
Schopenhauer’s deviation from party lines should be characterized as a 
misunderstanding of the doctrine. It appears, rather, that Schopenhauer intentionally 
departs from the Kantian stance precisely because Kant had left the task unfinished. 
(Indeed, the first volume of The World as Will and Representation contains a lengthy 
appendix devoted entirely to “Criticism of the Kantian Philosophy”). For 
Schopenhauer, at least, the self is not completely inaccessible to experience. 
Young also maintains that if the “standard” reading is adopted, then 
Schopenhauer himself must be engaged ina type of “Fichtean nonsense” because the 
claim that one has an inner intuition of the self in the immediate awareness that one 
acts “represents just Fichte’s response to Kant’s claim that the world in itself is 
unknowable.”** Yet’ whatever accidental — similarities Fichte’s difficult 
Wissenschaftslehre may have to Schopenhauer’s strategy at this point, there are at 
least two very crucial areas of difference. F irst, whereas Schopenhauer is attempting 
to unveil the mystery of the noumenon, Fichte begins by denying the Kantian thing- 
in-itself entirely. Second, where Kant and Schopenhauer argue that merely the formal 
part of representations are deduced a priori from the subject, Fichte holds that not 
merely the formal part, but also the material—-namely the whole content of the 
representation, is deduced from such a priori means. Furthermore, Schopenhauer 


gives rude reproach to those who would read him in this manner: 


In my chief work I have shown that, on the path of the 
representation, we can never reach the thing-in-itself, i.e., that which 
exists generally outside the Tepresentation, but that for this purpose 
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we must pursue quite a different path leading through the heart of 
things and opening for us the citadel by treachery so.to speak. 


But it would be downright chicanery and nothing else, if the 
attempt were made to compare or even identify the honest and 
thorough analysis here given of empirical intuitive perception into its 
elements, such elements proving to be subjective, with Fichte’s 
algebraical equations between the ego and non-ego; with that 
sophists’ pseudo-demonstrations, requiring the cloak of 
incomprehensibility and even nonsense to deceive the reader; with 
explanations such as the ego spinning the non-ego out of itself; in 
short, with all the tomfoolery of scientific emptiness.” 

By rejecting premiss (5) of the aforementioned formalized Kantian argument 
against the possibility of metaphysics, Young effectively denies Schopenhauer’s 
plain, emphatic and oft-repeated proclamation that he has indeed discovered the 
noumenon. Thus, “[alll representation, be it of whatever kind it may, all object is 
phenomenon. But only the will is thing-in-itself, as such it is not representation at all, 
but toto genere different therefrom.” “The will as thing-in-itself is quite different 
from its phenomenon, and is entirely free from all the forms of the phenomenon into 
which it first passes when it appears, and which therefore concern only its objectivity, 
and are foreign to the will itself.”° Schopenhauer’s alleged “tortuous tergiver- 
sations”” regarding knowledge of the thing-in-itself arise not merely from semantic 
considerations alone, but because he is far “more concerned not to set up anything 
false or arbitrarily invented than to give a thorough account of everything” 
~particularly in light of the fact that the will simply can never be completely. 
fathomed by the limited tools of the intellect. Schopenhauer’s analysis of bodily 
agency really does divulge a way~to exploit Young’s metaphor—for “experience” to 
“teach right up to and touch metaphysical reality” as the introspective ego 
experiences a direct, primitive and immediate apprehension of the thing-in-itself. The 
only problem inherent is one of description, as concepts and language derived from 


the phenomenal world make unwieldy instruments by which to describe the 
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noumenon or even the “knowledge” involved in its apprehension. (As we have seen, 
even the word "knowledge" itself is inadequate since it presupposes an 
epistemological dichotomy between subject and object.) Young’s interpretation 
further violates the principle of theoretical economy by manufacturing a third realm 
of reality, and estops Schopenhauer from ever truly reaching the noumenon. 

Much of Young’s position stems from his desire to promote the claim that 
both Schopenhauer and Kant adopt a narrow version of concept-empiricism. As 
defined by Young: “Concept-empiricism is a doctrine which, described in general 
terms, insists on the connection between cognitively significant thought or discourse 
on the one hand, and sense experience, on the other. In contrast to Bennett’s 
“liberal interpretation” of the doctrine, the narrow version requires “that we should 
be able to imagine sensory confrontations with the objects of significant discourse.”*” 
Therefore, concepts must supply certain “encounterability conditions’—“a 
specification of perceptual conditions such that we know of anything meeting those 
conditions that it is an instance of the concept in question. From this it follows that 
bona fide concepts must all have instances in possible experience: they must be 
‘applied to objects of possible experience that is to the world of sense’ (CPR B 724), 
and ‘have no meaning at all if no object is given for them’” (CPR A 139). 

But does this narrow version of concept-empiricism truly comport with 
Schopenhauer’s analysis of agency? Schopenhauer recognizes that for Kant, all 
concepts which have not been drawn from sensuous perception are empty and that 
perception can furnish only phenomena.” Yet he specifically states: “I admit this of 
everything, but not that of the knowledge everyone has of his own willing. This is 
neither a perception (for all perception is spatial), nor is it empty; on the contrary it 
is more real than any other knowledge.” Is this not a clear exception to the narrow 
version of concept-empiricism? Does Schopenhauer stand barred from knowledge 


of the noumenal because the will in itself does not have an instance in sensuous 
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(spatial and temporal) perception? It would seem that some accounting of these 
questions would be in order before we adopt the full force of Young's argument from 
concept-empiricism. 

Even assuming arguendo that we accept Young's principle claims (as well as 
his structuring of the formalized argument against metaphysics), the question remains 
as to which premiss should be rejected. I have attempted to show that Young's 
rejection of premiss (5) is not a savory option. I have also suggested that the 
supposed drawbacks to the “standard” rejection of premiss (I)-even if 
substantiated-are minimal. But I would also suggest that the alternative reading 
submitted would give call for a re-interpretation of the term “knowledge” as 
employed in the formalized argument. While knowledge proper (strictly interpreted) 
is bound to the phenomenal, Schopenhauer has nevertheless discovered a specific 
type of awareness or apprehension of the noumenon. As such, a plausible alternative 
account could be construed from a rejection of premiss (4}-or in any manoeuver 


closely akin~as Schopenhauer does have access to ultimate reality. 


The Noumenon as Will 

If Schopenhauer has indeed gained access to the noumenon—as I have 
argued—what exactly has he discovered? At times, he appears adamant that the 
noumenon is precisely will: “Thing in itselfexpresses that which exists independently 
of perception through any of our senses, and so that which really and truly is. For 
Democritus this was formed matter; at bottom, it was still the same for Locke; for 
Kant it was an'x: for me it is will.””' Yet, at other times, he seems to suggest that the 
innermost being of the world is simply “callfed] . . . ‘will’ after the most immediate 
of its objectifications.” It is in any case clear that the term “will” as applied by 
Schopenhauer to denote and describe the thing-in-itself cannot be understood merely. 


in the ordinary language sense of a human will guided by knowledge.” What then is 
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the true nature of this thing-in-itself? 
Bryan Magee has argued persistently: 


[T]he most basic and important misunderstanding of Schopenhater’s 
philosophy that is also at the same time widespread is twofold: it is 
that he taught, contradicting Kant, that we can have direct knowledge 
of the noumenon, and that what we directly apprehend the noumenon 
to be is will-will as we experience it in the form of the will to live, 
and also, some say, in the form of ordinary willed activity, our normal 
actions as human agents.” 


We have already confronted the first of these charges in response to Julian Young’s 
(Kantian) argument against metaphysics. But what about Magee's second point 
regarding the nature of the noumenon? 

Magee contends that Schopenhauer could neither have been more explicit 
(nor more repetitive) in his stance that the noumenon “is not conative at all but is 
through and through non-human and impersonal, without consciousness, without 
inner sense, without aim and... without life.””> Yet by choosing the word “will” to 
denote the noumenon, Schopenhauer has “made inevitable the misunderstandings he 
is trying to ward off. . . he has brought it about that all his formulations about it 
carry, hidden somewhere on board, something counter-intuitive in their cargo.”” 
Worse yet: 


The most grievous thing of all is that this was wholly unnecessary. 
Any innocuous name would have avoided it. The term ‘force,’ 
rejected by him, would have been vastly preferable. ‘Energy’ would 
have been better still... . However, by a disastrous choice as regards 
the key term in his vocabulary he has ensured that all but close 
students of his work are bound to take him to be saying something 
else... . Ever since he wrote, Schopenhauer has been widely 
regarded as saying that the will in Something akin to the ordinary 
sense of the word is the noumenon. The quite common idea that there 
is something semi-occult, perhaps even a bit crackpot about his 
philosophy is based on this misunderstanding.” 
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Young counters Magee’s attempt to “sanitize” the term “will”: 
“Schopenhauer insists on the startling, challenging, ‘paradoxical’ character of his 
metaphysics of will, and this quality .. . depends, in fact, precisely on its being will 
in ‘something akin to’ the usual sense that is claimed to permeate the whole of 
nature.””* As such, “we have no reason for, and good reasons against, the thesis that 
the main work ought to be re-titled ‘The World as Energy and Representation.’ The 
will that is to be extended throughout nature is ‘will’ in the same sense as the word 
has possessed in the discussion to date.”” But Young thereafter raises the 
question—and at least appears to answer negatively—whether such a will can truly be 
blind, 

In discussing the apparent teleology of nature, Young flatly declares that the 
standard role the term “will” plays in the explanation of behavior is to occur in 
“rationalizations”: “Normally, that is, to mention a desire in the course of explaining 
an item of behavior is to indicate what the point was the agent saw in doing it.” 
While behavior may be caused by will alone, “it can only be rationalized by will 
where it operates in conjunction with beliefs (“motives,” “knowledge”).”*! Young’s 
“conclusion is, therefore, that the will which Schopenhauer extends through nature 
can be, in the relevant sense, ‘blind’ only if the explanations in which it figures are 
always of the non-rationalizing kind. But this is patently not the case: What 
Schopenhauer extends throughout nature is not just will but the rationalizing mode 
of explanation.”” Accordingly, it is really “both will and intelligence, agency in the 
full-blooded sense, that Schopenhauer extends throughout nature we confront.” 

Young permits the limited exception that the will might be blind “in the sense 
of being unaccompanied by consciousness either of it or of its accompanying 
knowledge.”"™ Since Young has already committed himself to the view that 
Schopenhauer’s will is really part of the natural domain—“non-noumenal and hence 


situated within the Kantian boundaries”*—and since “agency is extended throughout 
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nature,” it is difficult to see how, on Young’s premisses, the will could be blind in 


any truly significant sense at ail. 


Between Scylila and Charybdis 

Magee contends, in essence, that Schopenhauer’s noumenon is not truly a will 
at all. Young maintains, to the contrary extreme, that Schopenhauer's Wille is really 
an extension of intelligent agency. The question before us still is: what is the nature 
of the thing-in-itself? 

Schopenhauer’s response is clear. The introspective investigation of 
deliberate bodily movement yields a direct apprehension of will. Nevertheless, 
because human cognition is limited, the subject cannot experience the will precisely 
as it is in itself: “In consequence of the form of time which still adheres to it; 
everyone knows his will only in successive individual acts, not as a whole, in and by 
itself.""” Still, “in the case of every emergence of an act of will from the obscure 
depths of our inner being into the knowing consciousness, there occurs a direct 
transition into the phenomenon of the thing-in-itself that lies outside time” and the 
moment of bodily agency marks “the point where the thing-in-itself enters the 
phenomenon most immediately.** Now if the noumenon—taken precisely in 
itself-eludes cognitive grasp, how is it to be treated? We must borrow the name from 
some object, “from something in some way objectively given.” (After all, language 
is inherently objective-that is, representational.) In order to serve as a point of 
explanation, this object “can be none other than the most complete of all its 
phenomena, i.e., the most distinct, the most developed, the most directly enlightened 
by knowledge; but this is precisely man’s will."™ 

Schopenhauer carefully explains that “here of course we use only a 
denominatio a potiori, by which the concept of will therefore receives a greater 


extension than it has hitherto had.””! Since Schopenhauer was the first to equate “the 
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inner essence of any striving and operating force in nature with. . . will,” different 
species of the same genus were not previously” properly recognized to be 
homogeneous. “Consequently, no word could exist to describe the concept of this 
genus,””? and Schopenhauer is led to “name the genus after its most important 
species”™—namely, the (human) will. 


But anyone who is incapable of carrying out the required extension 
of the concept will remain involved in a permanent misunderstanding. 

For by the word will, he will always understand only that species of 
it hitherto exclusively described by the term, that is to say the will 
guided by knowledge, strictly according to motives, thus manifesting 
itself under the guidance of the faculty of reason. [Young] This, as we 
have said, is only the most distinct phenomenon or appearance of the 

will .... From the opposite point of view, I should be misunderstood 
by anyone who thought that ultimately it was all the same whether we 
expressed this essence-in-itself of all phenomena by the word wiil or 
by any other word. [Magee] This would be the case if this thing-in- 
itself were something whose existence we merely inferred, and thus 
knew only indirectly and merely in the abstract. Then certainly we 
could call it what we liked; the name would stand merely as the 
symbol of an unknown quantity. But .. . the concept of will is of all 
possible concepts the only one that has its origin nof in the 
phenomenon, vot in the mere representation of perception, but which 

comes from within, and proceeds from the most immediate 

consciousness of everyone.” 


The commentators have largely overlooked the point (or perhaps 
thought-wrongly~that it was too obvious to deserve emphasis) that one of the most 
compelling reasons for denoting the noumenon by the term will is that it was 
discovered precisely as will. The nature of the thing-in-itself is not merely inferred 
or hypothesized by Schopenhauer, it is exposed and revealed immediately™ to be 
will. However, it is also clear that the peculiar human will, subject to time and guided 
by motives, is only the most direct and distinct representation of the purely 
metaphysical will. Thus, the concept of will must be broadened to include “every 


force in nature:”*’ “the force that shoots and vegetates in the plant, indeed the force 
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by which the crystal is formed, the force that turns the iiagnet to the North Pole, the 
force whose shock [one] encounters from the contact of metals of different kinds, the 
force that appears in the elective affinities of matter as repulsion and attraction; 
separation and union, and finally even gravitation, which acts so powerfully in all 
matter, pulling the stone to the earth and the earth to the sun.” 

Schopenhauer is adamant in his repeated assertion “that a wil! must be 
attributed to ail that is lifeless and inorganic” and that “we are compelled to 
recognize volition in every effort or tendency which proceeds from the nature of a 
material body . . . there can consequently be no Matter without manifestation of 
will”! Yet he is also quick to caution that “the will is not, as has hitherto been 
assumed, an accident of cognition and therefore of life; but life itself is a 
manifestation of will. Knowledge, on the contrary, is really an accident of life, and 
life of Matter. But Matter itself is only the perceptibility of the phenomena of the 
will!" 

Moreover, “[tJhe will, considered purely in itself, is devoid of knowledge, and 
is only a blind, irresistible urge.” It is only through “the addition of the world as 
representation [that] . .. the will obtains knowledge of its own willing and what it 
wills." While “{t]he will; as the thing-in-itself, constitutes the inner, true, and 
indestructible nature of man. ... in itself it is without consciousness;”" “the intellect; 
like its objects, is mere phenomenon, the will alone is thing-in-itself.”"" Finally, even 
though the will manifests itself through various grades or “levels” of objectivity 
which seemingly approximate teleological design at the higher eschelons, we still 
“see at the very lowest grade the will manifesting itself as a blind impulse, an 
obscure, dull urge, remote from all direct knowableness. It is the simplest and 
feeblest mode of its objectification. But it appears as such a blind urge and as a 
striving devoid of knowledge in the whole of inorganic nature, in all the original 


forces,”'™ 
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If the will is so interpreted as to be relegated to the merely natural realm, then 
it becomes impossible to make the conceptual distinction which Schopenhauer - 
clearly intends between the will as objectified in phenomena and the will considered 
precisely as thing-in-itself. As objectified—particularly at the higher levels of 
nature-the will may indeed evince some semblance of rational design. But the will 
considered precisely as thing-in-itself is quite devoid of reason or conscious plan. 
Since the purely metaphysical will is beyond space, time, and causality, any mention 
of “teleology” must be restricted to the phenomenal realm. Moreover, as already. 
canvassed, this is not to say that the world is reflected in a trichotomy. In 
Schopenhauer's overall design, there is simply will. The thing-in-itself, properly 
conceived, is not an ontological item, object, or thing;"” it remains free of all 
determinations which might be imposed by the principle of sufficient reason,'* 
Nevertheless, the world is will manifest in representation. Will manifest in 
“adequate” objectification gives rise to Platonic Ideas, while will manifest 
inadequately and subject to the full strictures of the principle of sufficient reason 
comprises intuitive representations.’ 

Perhaps the concern is whether there ig any will “left-over”-that is; 
unobjectified. For if all of the will is objectified (or the will exists only through its 
phenomena similar to the way that matter cannot exist separately from a particular 
form), then we have only to contend with the manifest forces and material of 
nature-which seem to evince purposeful design. But this concern belies a basic 
misunderstanding of transcendental idealism as the thing-in-itself proper, 
unconditioned by space and time, simply isn’t any where and cannot be “left 
remaining” or be “used up” as it were. 

Better still, one might enquire, as Magee and others have, how a blind ‘and 
aimless drive could possibly objectify itself in a world full of seemingly purposeful 


activity: “To push the question one Stage further back, [Schopenhauer] never asks 
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himself how it comes about that a blind urge manifests itself directly in Platonic 
Ideas (such as Newton's laws). He goes no further than to say that the self. 
objectification of the noumenon in the phenomenon is inexplicable. But, surely, a 
through-and-through blind and aimless will would manifest itself in, if anything, a 
chaos?”"'° But this is a meaningless question. The very question “why” is itself a 
rational construct which presupposes the possibility ofa rational answer. But reason 
itself is a mere phenomenon and is always subject to, and limited by, the principle of 
sufficient reason. To ask why the purely metaphysical will does anything is to commit 
a category mistake; the will in itself is neither on a rational plane, nor does it ever 
admit of rational analysis." There is, and can be, no reason for the noumenal will 
to do anything. 

The noumenon, although devoid of knowledge, is nevertheless properly 
interpreted as will. It is characterized as “an endless striving,”"”? “a blind, irresistible 
urge,”"” “blind impulse.”' But how can the will strive or crave if it is blind? Does 
it not have to have an end in view in order to want? 

There appear to be at least two related responses to this quandary. The first 
is to suggest that it is not implausible to conceive of a will which wants, but does not 
want any thing in particular. One might well experience a state of unspecified longing 
or craving without actually having a view in mind of what it is exactly that one craves 
or of what might satiate such desire. If there can be states of free-floating anxiety or 
untriggered depression, why not an analogous state of untargeted striving? The 
second response would be to suggest that even if it were conceded that willing must 
have some object~some sort of direction, aim or intention—the will itself, devoid of 
knowledge, must remain “ignorant” of its purported ends. The will, in other words, 


cannot possible know what it wills. 
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Conclusion 

Given the tenets and subsequent parameters of transcendental idealism, 
Schopenhauer has extended the intellectual investigation of the thing-in-itself as far 
as possible. Because cognition is oriented to the phenomenal world, consciousness 
is necessarily “brighter and more distinct the farther it reaches outwards, so that its 
greatest clearness lies in sense perception, which already half belongs to things 
outside us; and, on the other hand, becomes more obscure as we go inwards, and 
leads, when followed to its innermost recesses, into a darkness in which all 
knowledge ceases.””'!5 Nevertheless, an apprehension of the will is possible because 
“our inner nature has its root in what is no longer phenomenon but thing-in-itself, to 
which therefore the forms of phenomenon do not reach; and in this way, the chief 
conditions of individuality are wanting, and distinct consciousness ceases therewith, 
In this root-point of existence the difference of beings ceases, just as that of the radii 
ofa sphere ceases at the centre. As in the sphere the surface is produced by the radii 
ending and breaking off, so consciousness is possible only where the true inner being 
runs out into the phenomenon.”''® 

The will considered precisely in itself represents “an abyss for our 
consideration into which not even philosophy can throw a full light, but only a 
glimmer.” But there are times—to further the naive analogy~when a glimmer is all 
that is necessary to identify the nature of a thing: One can readily discern specific 
forms or movement in the shadows, long after the vivid colors of day have vanished; 
and it is possible to distinguish a distant strain of music even if we do not perceive 
every note. 

The commentators, as a rough rule, appear tempted to utilize a type of “either- 
or” approach in their reading of Schopenhauer and thereby obviate entirely any 
possibility of a subtle middle ground. In their earnest zeal to explore the problematic 


areas of Schopenhauer’s philosophy, they either leave the issue of the knowability 
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and nature of the noumenon in the wake of criticism without venturing further into 
the true complexity of the argument, or attempt somewhat elaborate reconstructions 
of Schopenhauer in effort to save him from himself. Quite often, the latter approach 
is accompanied (and made possible) by the flat assumption that Schopenhauer cannot 
always mean what he says. But as I have attempted to show throughout the course of 
this chapter, this is simply not the case, Not only does it violate the principle of 
intellectual charity to presume that Schopenhauer cannot be taken according to the 
clear purport of his words, or to condemn him as inconsistent without an adequate. 
investigation, but few writers have labored longer than Schopenhauer to make their 
meaning clear. In fine, the various attempts considered to reconstruct or modify. 
Schopenhauer’s philosophy as it relates to the discovery and nature of the noumenon 
do little to add to the plausibility of the argument and may, in fact, subtract from it. 
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Chapter Three 


Schopenhauer and the Limits of Language 


Schopenhauer has an insightful and well-developed philosophy of language. 
He maintains that language is comprised of words signifying concepts and that 
concepts, in turn, must have a basis in perception. Concepts nof founded on 
perception, and the words which “signify” them, are effectively meaningless. 

Schopenhauer also maintains that he has penetrated the “veil of Maya” and 
has discovered the nature of the thing-in-itself. But if'all concepts must have a basis 
in perception, and the thing-in-itself is not an item of perception, how can 
Schopenhauer hope to speak meaningfully of the thing-in-itself? 

This chapter will attempt to overcome the apparent inconsistency in 
Schopenhauer’s thought. It will begin with an overview of Schopenhauer’s 
philosophy of language—a topic which has received comparatively little attention 
from the commentators. It will proceed to delineate the parameters of 
Schopenhauer’s principle of perceptual verifiability. The chapter will suggest a 
plausible means of extending the reaches of language and will then test this approach 
against Schopenhauer’s actual account of the discovery and subsequent “naming” and 
elucidation of the thing-in-itself.: All told, this chapter will contend that 
Schopenhauer’s philosophy of language is not inconsistent with his discussion of the 


nature of the thing-in-itself. 
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Knowledge and Language 

Schopenhauer adopted the basic precepts of Kant’s transcendental idealism! 
by endorsing the view that “knowledge is conditioned by the a priori forms which the 
knowing subject imposes on experience.”? The world is representation and 
“everything that exists for knowledge . . . is only object in relation to the subject, 
perception of the perceiver.”* Cognition is made possible by the a priori forms or 
classes which comprise the principle of sufficient reason. These forms determine the 
actual mode of representation and account for the “natural and regular connexion’”* 


of objects. Thus, 


Our knowing consciousness, appearing as outer and inner 
sensibility (receptivity), as understanding and as faculty of reason 
(Vernunfi), is divisible into subject and object, and contains nothing 
else. To be object for the subject and to be our representation or 
mental picture are the same thing. All our representations are 
objects of the subject, and all objects of the subject are our 
representations. Now it is found that all our representations stand to 
one another in a natural and regular connexion that in form is 
determinable A PRIORI. By virtue of this connexion nothing existing 
by itselfand independent, and also nothing single and detached, can 
become an object for us. 


The principle of sufficient reason assumés one of four different forms 
according to the nature of the object represented. The first of these,” “the law of 
causality,” encompasses physical objects exhibited in space and time. The second 
form, “the principle of sufficient reason or ground of knowing,” ‘extends over 
concepts, abstract ideas or universals. The third form, “the principle of the ground 
or reason of being,” constitutes space and time; and the fourth form, the law of 
“motivation,” governs human action. Schopenhauer’s account of language can be 


gleaned from an investigation of the objects subsumed under the first and second 


forms, as these categories relate to perception and the formation of concepts, 
respectively. 
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The first class of representations is comprised of physical objects: “intuitive, 
perceptive, complete, empirical representations.”* Such objects are “intuitive or 
perceptive” inasmuch as they are particular rather than abstract. They are complete 
because—following Kant’s distinction-they have both material and formal properties. 
They are empirical insofar “as they proceed not from a mere connexion of ideas, but 
have their origin in a stimulation of feeling or sensation in our sensitive body to. 
which they constantly refer for evidence as to their reality; and because they are 
connected, according to the united laws of space, time, and causality, to. . .our 
empirical reality. ""° 

Knowledge of the empirical world is derived from experience of physical 
objects. Yet the starting point of perception—“‘the original data of our empirical 
awareness”!!-is given solely through sensation. Moreover, sensation presents only 
the “raw material”? of perception. It is “nothing more than a local specific feeling, 
capable in its way of some variation, yet in itself always subjective.””? Only when 
the understanding applies the law of causality does “powerful transformation”" take 
place whereby purely subjective sensation becomes objective intuitive perception. 
For by virtue of causality, the understanding grasps the sensation of the body as an 
effect which must necessarily have a cause, and by simultaneously summoning the 
“outer sense” of space, the understanding posits the cause “outside” of the organism. 
“[O]nly by this operation and consequently in the understanding and for the 
understanding does the real, objective, corporeal world. . .present itself.”!* 

The second class of representations enumerated in Schopenhauer’s fourfold. 
root of sufficient reason embodies concepts. Whereas both animals and humans 
possess understanding, and are thereby capable of generating intuitive 
representations, only humans possess the faculty of reason which is necessary to 


produce concepts or abstract representations. 
16 


Concepts are “fundamentally different from representations of perception. 
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Because concepts are abstract, they should not be confused with the mere sound of 
a word or with an image, both of which are particulars that possess determinate 
properties. Concepts cannot be “demonstrated in experience” and so “[t]hey can only 
be conceived, not perceived.”"? As such, only the effects that humans produce 
through concepts-such as language—can be the object of experience proper. 
Nevertheless, language and writing are the “signs of concepts,”"* and words function 
aS a necessary means of linking such abstract and “wholly universal 
representations”? to a representation of the senses.2° 

Mote specifically, concepts are “abstract representations” which subsume 
“innumerable individual things” under their grasp.” They function as “complex or 
comprehensive totalitfies].” Concepts summarize the properties of individuals, and 
may be thought of as genera embracing different species.” Concepts “can also be 
defined as representations from representations.”*4 

There are two sources of concepts: pure, a priori perception, and empirical, 
a posteriori perception.” Thus, the concepts of space and time can be obtained 
through pure perception as a result of intuiting space and time. Similarly, the concept 
of cause can be derived through the pure understanding of causality. Conversely, 
empirical, a posteriori concepts are acquired through the perception of physical 
objects. 

Regardless of type or content, concepts must have a basis in perception. 
Indeed, “[e]very concept has its value and its existence only in reference to a 
representation from perception, although such reference may be very indirect.” 
Furthermore, any supposed concept which is not perceptually verifiable is not a 
genuine concept at all: 


It must . . . be possible for us to'go back from every concept, even if 
through intermediate stages, to the perceptions from which it has 
itself been directly drawn, or from which have been drawn the 
concepts of which it is in turn an abstraction. In other words, it must 
be possible for us to verify the concept with perceptions that stand to 
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abstractions in the relation of examples. Therefore these perceptions 
furnish us with the rea! content of all our thinking, and wherever they. 
are missing we have had in our heads not concepts, but mere words. 
In this respect our intellect is like a bank of issue which, if it is to be 
sound, must have ready money in the safe, in order to be able, on 
demand, to meet all the notes it has issued; the perceptions are the 
ready money, the concepts are the notes. In this sense the perceptions 
might very appropriately be called primary representations, the 
concepts, on the other hand, being secondary.” 


In fine, “all truth and all wisdom ultimately lie in perception;” but 
representations of perception can neither be “retained [nJor communicated.”* Only 
concepts, properly drawn, are “unconditionally communicable,” and concepts enter 
consciousness only in the form of words.” 

Words fix,’' signify? and express concepts,’ and render speech and language 
possible. Accordingly, speech is nothing but “a very complete telegraph 
communicating arbitrary signs [in the form of words] with the greatest rapidity and 
the finest difference of shades of meaning.’ Yet the meaning of speech is 
“immediately grasped, accurately and clearly apprehended” because the linguistic 
exchange involves “reason speaking to reason” in the form of “abstract concepts, 
non-perceptive representations, formed once for all and relatively few in number, but 
nevertheless embracing, containing, and representing all the innumerable objects of 
the actual world.”?” 

Schopenhauer’s theory of language and concomitant demand for the 
“perceptual verifiability’* of concepts gives rise to a method of isolating and 
eliminating pseudo-concepts and nonsensical utterances. Since concepts derive all 
meaning from their ultimate reference to representations of perception, it must follow 
that all concepts not so grounded are really pseudo-concepts, and the words which 
represent them are merely “empty husks.’ Philosophers who trade in such vacuous 


expressions and empty formulae inevitably utter nonsense. Hence, 
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A strange and unworthy definition of philosophy, whiéh even Kant 
gives, is that it is a branch of learning from mere concepts. Yet the 
whole property of concepts is nothing but what has been deposited in 
them, after it had been begged and borrowed from knowledge of 
intuitive perception, that real and inexhaustible source of all insight. 
Therefore a true philosophy cannot be spun out of mere abstract 
concepts, but must be based on observation and experience, both 
inner and outer.” 


Indeed, Schopenhauer contends that the whole of Western thought is permeated with 
meaningless terminology. We are told, inter alia: Neo-Platonic philosophy, 
particularly the work of Proclus, is replete with “illusory. ..combinations of abstract 
concepts;”*! the Scholastics, “in the absence of real knowledge, feasted only on 
formulas and words;”” Fichte, the “father of sham philosophy,” spins “algebraical 
equations” and “pseudo-demonstrations, requiring the cloak of incomprehensibility 
and even nonsense to deceive the reader,’** Leibniz degenerates into “humbug; 
and even the divine Kant can sometimes give way to an “idle display of words.”*” 
All told: 


“{S]ince Plato and Aristotle, philosophy has been for the most part a 
continued misuse of universal concepts. . .A tendency of minds to 
operate with such abstract and too widely comprehended concepts has 
shown itself at almost all times. Ultimately it may be due to a certain 
indolence of the intellect, which finds it too onerous to be always 
controlling thought through perception. Gradually such unduly wide 
concepts are then used like algebraical symbols, and cast about here 
and there like them. . .In fact, there ultimately results from this a mere 
display of words, the most monstrous example of which is afforded 
us by mind-destroying Hegelism, where it is carried to the extent of 
pure nonsense.** 


To sum up: Words signify concepts; concepts are abstract representations 
derived from perception. Words and concepts which cannot be traced back to 


perception are empty. But this does xot mean that everything that is known can be 


readily stated. Only abstract, conceptual knowledge can be communicated in words. 
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Intuitive knowledge, conversely, can be shown, but not always said. While we can 
attempt to communicate intuitive knowledge by transposing “it into the abstract 
medium of concepts and words, the unique and essential insights of intuitive 
knowledge seemingly defy such translation. Thus, “[o]nly the poorest knowledge, 
abstract secondary knowledge, the concept, the mere shadow of knowledge proper, 
is unconditionally communicable. If perceptions were communicable, there would 
then be a communication worth the trouble; but in the end everyone must remain 
within his own skin and his own skull, and no man can help another.” 

The understanding, the realm of perception, gives knowledge of: reality. But 
reason, the domain of abstract representations, merely gives truth! As a result, 
[t]he understanding alone knows from perception, directly and completely, the mode 
of operation of a lever, a block and tackle, a cog-wheel, the support of an arch, and 
so on.” In similar fashion, “an experienced billiard- player can have a perfect 
knowledge of the laws of impact of elastic bodies on one another, merely in the 
understanding, merely for immediate perception, and with this he manages 
perfectly.” In fact, in activities such as “billiards-playing, fencing, tuning an 
instrument, or singing, knowledge of perception must directly guide activity,” the 
use of abstract knowledge will merely prove a hindrance. “Likewise, it is of no use 
for me to be able to state in the abstract in degrees and minutes the angle at which I 
have to apply my razor, if] do not know it intuitively.” As such cases illustrate, 
direct intuitive knowledge is sometimes so remote from conceptual knowledge that 
any attempt to transpose the full reach and impact of intuitive insight into an abstract, 
discursive medium is futile. “ Hence abstract rational knowledge is related to 
[immediate intuition] as a mosaic is to a picture . .. However fine the mosaic may be, 
the edges of the stones always remain, so that no continuous transition from one tint 
to another is possible. In the same way, concepts, with their rigidity and sharp 


delineation, however finely they may be split by closer definition, are always 
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incapable of reaching the fine modifications of perception.” * 

Schopenhauer similarly asserts that there are other, more important, bits of 

intuitive knowledge which cannot be adequately conveyed through a purely 
discursive medium. Thus, for example, “nothing good is achieved through 
[concepts] in art;””? “all genuine art proceeds from knowledge of perception, never 
from the concept.”** Similarly, “virtue and holiness result not from reflection” but 
from an intuitive apprehension that cannot be readily molded into the narrow 
confines of language. For while “virtue does indeed result from knowledge,” it does 
not result “from abstract knowledge communicable through words.”” Again, 
“{g]enuine goodness of disposition, disinterested virtue, and pure nobleness of mind 
. do not come from abstract knowledge; yet they do come from knowledge. But it 
is a direct and intuitive knowledge that cannot be reasoned away or arrived at by 
reasoning; a knowledge that, just because itis not abstract, cannot be communicated, 
but must dawn on each of us.”*' Even the deductive proofs of logic and mathematics 
fail to adequately convey the intuitive insights that lie at the foundation of these 
sciences. In fact, the demonstrations and so-called “proofs” of mathematics and logic 
are mere tricks which cannot teach us anything that we do not already know 
intuitively.” 

Schopenhauer’s recognition of a‘ realm of intuitive and essentially non- 
communicable apprehension cannot be taken as an endorsement of illuminism. 
Whereas the proper scope of philosophy is directed outward from the subject to the 
objective order, “illuminism asserts itself as its antithesis. Directed essentially 
inwards, illuminism has as its organon inner illumination, intellectual intuition, 
higher consciousness, immediately knowing reason [Vernunf], divine consciousness; 
unification, and the like, and disparages rationalism as the ‘light of nature’. If 


illuminism is grounded in religion, it becomes mysticism; and the “fundamental 


defect” of illuminsm lies in the fact that this type of knowledge, in principle, is not 
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communicable: “This is due partly to the fact that for immer perception there is no 
criterion of identity of the object of different subjects, and partly to the fact that such 
knowledge would nevertheless have to be communicated by means of language. But 
this has arisen for the purpose of the intellect’s outwardly directed knowledge by 
means of abstractions therefrom and is quite unsuited for expressing the inner states 
or conditions which are fundamentally different from it and are the material of 
i!luminism.”® While the words and concepts of ordinary discourse have arisen as 
abstractions from perceptions in order to serve the outwardly directed intellect, this 
language is completely ill-adapted to the stuff of inner illumination. Since 
“philosophy should be communicable knowledge,” it “must, therefore, be 
rationalism.” As such, Schopenhauer warns, “at the end of my philosophy I have 
indicated the sphere of illuminism as something that exists but I have guarded against 
setting even one foot thereon. For I have not undertaken to give an ultimate 
explanation of the world’s existence, but have only gone as far as is possible on the 
objective path of rationalism.” 


Nevertheless, a concealed illuminism may often enough 
underlie rationalism; and to such an illuminism the philosopher then 
looks as to ahidden compass, whereas he admittedly steers his course 
only by the stars, that is, in accordance with external objects which 
clearly lie before him and which alone he takes into account. This is 
admissible because he does not undertake to communicate 
incoramunicable knowledge, but his communications remain purely 
objective and rational. 


The Limits of Language 
In brief synopsis, Schopenhauer’s philosophy of language amounts to the 


following: Language must be composed of words signifying concepts derived from 
perception. Concepts which are not grounded in perception are, in fact, pseudo- 
concepts and the words which signify them are effectively meaningless. Because the 


understanding (the realm of perception) gives knowledge of reality, and reason (the 
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domain of abstract representations) merely gives truth, there exists a region of “direct 
and intuitive knowledge”® which cannot be adequately conveyed through a purely 
discursive medium and which can only be shown or demonstrated.”° Nonetheless, 
recognition of a realm of direct and essentially non-discursive knowledge is not 
tantamount to an endorsement of “illuminism” which, by its very nature, eschews 
philosophical analysis. 
Anessential element of this theory is the principle of perceptual verifiability: 
“concepts must be verifiable against perception as well as derived from it””! and “all 
prima facie concepts that are not derived from experience are not in the end concepts 
at all; they are meaningless, empty.””? The two sources of concepts, empirical, a 
Posteriori perception and pure, a priori perception, are exhibited to the knowing 
subject as conditioned by the principle of sufficient reason-that is, within 
phenomenal boundaries. Yet Schopenhauer claims to have penetrated the “veil of 
Maya” and to have discovered the secret of the noumenon. But if meaningful 
language is derived from perception, and the noumenon is not an item of perception, 
how can Schopenhauer meaningfully speak of the thing-in-itself? If linguistic 
expression must be backed by experience, and experience itself is made possible by 
the a priori forms which comprise the principle of sufficient reason, how can 
Schopenhauer hope to describe the nature of the noumenon without violating his 
principle of perceptual verifiability? 
F. C. White delineates the problem succinctly: Schopenhauer holds 
that everything intelligible, everything capable of being explained, is 
a creation of our own minds. But if this is so, then on the assumption 
that there is a noumenon, it is eo ipso unintelligible: no principles of. 
explanation can be applied to it; nothing can be said relating it to 
other things, Consequently, we cannot explain its existence or 
anything of its nature, nor can we appeal to it in tum to explain 
anything else... . More tadically still, nothing meaningful can be 


said of it, at any rate in ordinary language, since the concepts 
expressed in ordinary language are drawn form the everyday world. 
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For two reasons therefore ordinary language cannot be applied to the 
noumenon. The first is that the everyday world is ex hypothesi a 
creation of our minds, and if we knew that the concepts applying to 

it applied also to the noumenon, we should no longer be justified in 
believing it to be our own creation... . The second reason is that the 
noumenon is by definition a sort of reality that is foto coelo different 

from that of the everyday world.” 

This is no minor concern: “It looks as if Schopenhauer must abandon his 
theory of knowledge and concepts, or abandon his claims to reveal the nature of the 
noumenon.”” Under either alternative, Schopenhauer’s program would be seriously 
affected. Yet White also suggests a plausible avenue of escape, “namely that 
Schopenhauer’s talk of the noumenon be interpreted as metaphorical 2 Specifically, 
White proposes: 


The concept of will is derived from perception, from inner perception, 
and is in similar fashion verifiable by perception. It is therefore 
genuine. However, although it is genuine, it cannot be applied 
literally to the noumenal, nor can it license literal talk of the 
noumenal, since the noumenal is imperceptible. But it can be applied 
to it metaphorically.” 


Now this proposal cannot help if metaphorical concepts and related terms are always 
directly translatable into literal concepts.” This would solve nothing since the literal 
terms of translation could be substituted for the metaphor and applied to the 
noumenon, and if literal terms can be directly applied to the noumenon, it implies 
that the thing-in-itself is perceptible. But if metaphorical terms are not always 
translatable into literal terms, then Schopenhauer’s position can be justified as 
tantamount to the following: “we have perceptual knowledge of the phenomenal 
world, from which we derive our concepts and their terms, and against which we test 
them; and we have another sort of knowledge, of the noumenal world. . which no 
terms can describe literally, but which some describe metaphorically.” 


White does not pursue the matter further” and, in fact, he is ultimately led to 
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conclude that Schopenhauer is simply inconsistent.” But if White is correct on this 


count-if certain terms might be applied metaphorically to the noumenon-then we can 
exculpate Schopenhauer of the aforementioned dilemma; Schopenhauer can maintain 
his theory of knowledge and concepts and still speak meaningfully of the thing-in- 
itself. But is White’s proposal correct? Are there metaphors that cannot be directly 
translated into literal terms? And what consequences ensue if Schopenhauer’s 


concept of will is interpreted as metaphor? 


Extending the Reaches of Language: Incremental Metaphor 

It would neither be possible nor desirable to attempt a complete account of 
metaphor within the confines of the present work. At least “{oJne scholar claims to 
have found 125 different definitions [of metaphor],”"' and scores of volumes have 
been devoted to the task of deciphering the logical form and grammatical function 
of metaphor. Nonetheless, the various theories of metaphor discussed in the 
philosophical literature can be divided roughly into three groups:® I. Substitution 
Theories, which construe metaphor “as a decorative way of saying what could be said 
literally;”* IT. Emotive Theories, which “see metaphor as original not in what it says 
but in the affective impact it has;”™ and III. Incremental Theories, which interpret 
metaphor “as a unique cognitive vehicle enabling one to say things that can be said 
in no other way.” 

Substitution theories, originating with Aristotle and Quintilian, maintain that 
metaphor is simply another way of saying what might have been said literally. This 
view has been widely criticized." It reduces metaphor to the status of a mere riddle 
or word game and the apprehension of metaphor to the unraveling of that riddle.®” 
More important, substitution theories suggest that the employer of metaphor is 
merely translating form a prior and literal understanding into a more evocative 


formulation. But this interpretation proves counter-intuitive to the maker of 
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metaphor, who realizes that the peculiarity of the metaphorical description in nof that 
it translates literal thought, but that “the very thinking is undertaken in terms of the 
metaphor.”** — The metaphor is used, in such cases, as an increment to understanding 
and precisely because the thought expressed cannot be conveyed in any other way. 


89 and represent “in all 


All told, basic substitution theories prove “untenable 
probability a ‘nobody’s theory’ of metaphorical meaning.” 

Emotive theories not only deny that metaphor has a unique cognitive content, 
but suggest that the impact of the metaphor is entirely affective. Under this view, 
metaphor results from a deviancy in word usage which gives an unspecified 
emotional content to the metaphor but no additional cognitive content. This theory, 
too, has been subject to intense criticism.” It is notoriously difficult to formulate a 
convincing theory of “emotive meaning” devoid of cognitive content.” It would 
seem that there “must be some guiding cognitive features which the emotive response 
is the response to." How can we conceive of an emotive import apart from a 
cognitive content which elicits it? Moreover, the Emotive theory is unable to explain 
why non-standard employment of the same term can result in opposing emotive 
import, e.g.: “why it is that in the deviant usage of ‘sharp’ in ‘a sharp wind’ we 
recognize a ‘negative emotive import,’ and in ‘a sharp wit’ a positive one.” 
Without further explanation of such difficulties, “the Emotive theory must fail to 
account for metaphorical construal.”” 

Incremental theories of metaphor have perhaps attracted the most recent and 
widespread attention. Central to Incremental theories is the view that “what is said 
by the metaphor can be expressed adequately in no other way” and that the 
metaphor can represent a new and cognitively unique agent of meaning. While there 
is a variety of opinion within the Incrementalist camp regarding precisely how the 
metaphor achieves its unique cognitive function,” the Incremental interpretation 


appears the more promising account of metaphor. 
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In rough outline, Incremental theories assert that metaphor can fill certain 
“lexical gaps” by designating that which otherwise would have no name. More 
important, the metaphor is seen as active in the extension of understanding. 
Metaphor is treated as a fully cognitive vehicle which engenders the expression of 
insight which cannot be expressed through literal, denotative language. In such 
instances, the subject which the metaphor identifies and describes can only be 
identified and described by means of the metaphor. “It is in this way that a metaphor 
is genuinely creative and says something that can be said adequately in no other way, 
not as an ornament to what we already know but as an embodiment of a new 
insight.”** Metaphor is therefore neither susceptible to a substitution of terms nor is 
it reducible to literal translation: “real metaphors are not translatable.”” 

The distinction between literal or non-literal usage cannot be determined at 
the level of word meaning, but only at the level of complete utterance. The locus of 
metaphor is not the particular word but the complete speech act.' Words do not 
have metaphorical senses in themselves but participate in the production’ of 
metaphorical meaning. Accordingly, Incremental theories contend that metaphor not 
only has the capacity to expand our lexicon but, in doing so, the metaphor expands 
our conceptual apparatus. Metaphors “become not only part of our language but also 
part of the way in which we interpret our world,”"”! Metaphors not only fill “lexical 
gaps,” but suggest, even coax, fresh avenues of understanding. Thus, 


To call a particular unit of electrical energy an amp. . .is merely an act 
of naming, straightforwardly referential, whereas to describe 
electrical energy as having a ‘current’ suggests that it flows and can 
be dammed; it rests, in fact, ona hydraulic theory of electricity. One 
names a wine ‘sherry’ and stops at that, but in speaking of fate as a 
‘mistress’ one can go on to consider her whims, her favours, and her 
favourites; or. . speaking of the brain as a computer is for the 
neurologist more than a facon de parler because it constitutes a model 
which structures the further observations he is able to make and 
which prompts him to consider whether the brain gives ‘feedback,’ 
is ‘programmed,’ and has ‘data banks’. The strong metaphor does not 
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prompt the routine renaming of aspects otherwise identifiable, but 

suggests new categories of interpretation and hypothesizes new 

entities, states of affairs, and causal relations.'™ 

Metaphor thereby serves to establish the parameters of speculation. “{Ml]etaphor is 
not a neutral or ornamental aspect of speech. Rather, in almost all areas of abstract 
thought. . .the very frames within which we work are given by metaphors which 
function in structuring not only what sort of answers we get, but what kind of 
questions we ask.”'? Therefore, at a secondary fevel “metaphorical construal is 
characterized by its reliance on an underlying model, or even on a number of such 
models,” 

Under such an interpretation, model and metaphor are closely linked: 
“PWyhen we use a model, we regard one thing or state of affairs in terms of another, 
and when we use a metaphor, we speak of one thing or state of affairs in language 
suggestive of another.”’* An object or state of affairs becomes a model “when it is 
viewed in terms of its resemblance, real or hypothetical, to some other object or state 
of affairs; a miniature train is a model of the full-scale one, a jam jar full of cigarette 
ends is seen as a model for the lungs of a smoker, the behaviour of water is seen as 
a model for the action of electricity.”" “Metaphors arise when we speak on the basis 
of models; so if we are using the computer as model for the brain and consequently 
speak of neural ‘programming,’ ‘input,’ and ‘feedback,’ we are speaking 
metaphorically on the basis of the computer model; the intelligibility of these terms 
depends, initially at least, on their being related to this particular model of the 
brain." 

Whether the Incremental interpretation—or any other theory— will ever be able 
to account for all of the perplexities of metaphor is a concern best left to semanticists. 
No doubt many questions remain, Furthermore, the preceding pages have not even 


attempted to give a thorough reckoning of metaphor. But even this brief sketch 


suffices to support White’s position. There are indeed metaphors which are not 
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reducible to literal terms. In fact, the better - reasoned position suggests that 
metaphor not only fills “lexical gaps,” but engenders the expression of insight which 
cannot be expressed through literal terminology. In so doing, the metaphor expands 
our cognitive apparatus, coaxes fresh avenues of insight, and becomes part of the way 
in which we interpret the world. 

The question now before us is whether Schopenhauer’s concept of will should 


be construed as metaphor. 


The Will and Metaphor 

It should not be necessary, at this juncture, to reiterate Schopenhauer's 
strategy for deciphering the nature of the noumenon. The introspective analysis of 
bodily agency was the central concern of Chapter One, and the ensuing ramifications 
of that analysis were briefly recanvassed in Chapter Two. It will suffice, rather, to 
suggest that if that analysis is correct and Schopenhauer had indeed revealed the 
secret of the noumenon, we are then faced with the practical difficulty of giving it an 
appropriate name. We have already witnessed that Schopenhaeur unabashedly refers 
to the thing-in-itself as “will’—at least in part, because it was discovered (via direct 
intuition) as will. But we have also seen, in the first section of this chapter, that 
Schopenhauer's “principle of perceptual verifiability” demands that every concept 
have a basis in perception: “Every concept has its value and its existence only in 
reference to a representation from perception;”'* concepts not grounded in 
perception are empty. But if the noumenon is not an item of perception, how can it 
be granted a name (signifying a concept) or otherwise be the subject of meaningful 
discourse? 

Schopenhauer is careful to explain his employment of the term “will” as 
applied to the noumenon. If the thing-in-itself, “which as such is never object,”"” is 


nonetheless “to be thought of objectively, then we must borrow its name and concept 
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from an object, . . . from one of its phenomena.”''” Moreover, “in order to serve as 


a point of explanation,”""' the object chosen must be the most complete, distinct and 
developed of the phenomena; the object “most directly enlightened by knowledge; 
but this is precisely man's will.”'” Schopenhauer critically notes, however, that “here 
of course we use only a denominatio a potiori, by which the concept of will therefore 
receives a greater extension than it has hitherto had.”'? Since Schopenhauer was the 
first to equate “the inner essence of any striving and operating force with... will,7!'4 
different species of the same genus were not previously properly recognized to be 
homogeneous. “Consequently, no word could exist to describe the concept of this 
genus,”"* and Schopenhauer is fed to “name the genus after its most important 
species:”"'* the (human) will. 


But anyone who is incapable of carrying out the required extension 
ofthe concept will remain involved in a permanent misunderstanding. 
For by the word will, he will always understand only that species of 
it hitherto exclusively described by the term, that is to say, the will 
guided by knowledge . . . From the opposite point of view, I should 
be misunderstood by anyone who thought that ultimately it was all the 
same whether we expressed this essence-in-itself of all phenomena by 
the word will or by any other word, This would be the case if this 
thing-in-itself were something whose existence we merely inferred, 
and thus know only indirectly and merely in the abstract... . [But] 
the concept of will is of all possible concepts the only one that has its 
origin not in the phenomenon, not in the mere representation of 
perception, but which comes from within, and proceeds from the 
most immediate consciousness of everyone.'"” 


The concept of will is broadened to include “every force in nature”"'*; “the 
powerful, irresistible impulse with which masses of water rush downwards, the 
persistence and determination with which the magnet always turns back to the North 
Pole, the keen desire with which iron flies to the magnet, the vehemence with which 
the poles of the electric current strive for reunion, and which, like the vehemence of 


human desires, is increased by obstacles .... If we observe all this, it will not cost 
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us a great effort of the imagination to recognize once more our own inner nature, 
even at so great a distance.”'"? Moreover, the concept of will is also extended to 
include will without conscious aim:'° “The will, considered purely in itself, is 


devoid of knowledge, and is only a blind, irresistible urge.”"”! It is only through “the 


addition of the world as representation [that] . . . the will obtains knowledge of its 


own willing and what it wills.” In itself, the will is merely “an endless striving,”!3 
“a blind, irresistible urge,”!™* “blind impulse.”"5 

All told, the concept of will is derived through inner perception: “the 
immediate object of the inner sense [is] the subject of willing.”* Yet Schopenhauer 
insists that “our inner nature has its root in what is no longer phenomenon but thing- 
in-itself, to which. . the forms of the phenomenon do not reach.’"!2” Thus, although 
we do have an avenue of direct and immediate access to the thing-in-itself (which is 
discovered through the introspective examination of bodily agency), if we are to 
bring this subtle awareness to the forefront of consciousness in order to “think”about 
it and talk about it plainly, we will have to locate a word signifying an appropriate 
concept. ~Reasoning can only take place by means of language.'* The word best 
chosen is, of course, “will,” which signifies the most complete, distinct and 
developed of the phenomena and that phenomenon most directly and clearly linked 
to the thing-in-itself. The word “will,” “per se, signifies an abstract concept drawn 
from a representation from perception: As such, the word literally denotes the 
individual human will guided by motives. By extending the term “will” to included 
non-rational, impersonal forces, Schopenhauer effectively re-directs the reach of the 
term away from distinct phenomena and toward that non-cognitive striving which 
lies at the root of all phenomena. In so doing, Schopenhauer employs the term “will” 
as an incremental metaphor and interprets!” the world accordingly. 

By integrating this analysis with the earlier discussion of Incremental theories 


of metaphor, we encapsulate one of Schopenhauer’s most brilliant intellectual 
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achievements. Thus, the individual human will is employed (for the numerous 
reasons cited throughout) as a model. By utilizing this model and by expanding the 
reach of the term “will,” Schopenhauer generates a metaphor capable of conveying 
genuine insight which could be adequately expressed in no other way. The word 
“sill,” as extended, not only expands our lexicon but our conceptual apparatus. The 
will becomes a means of interpreting the world; it coaxes fresh avenues of 
understanding, provides the parameters of speculation, and generates a unique and 


encompassing philosophical paradigm. 


Conclusion 

The foregoing analysis provides an avenue of interpretation whereby 
Schopenhauer can consistently maintain his theory of concepts and language and still 
speak meaningfully of the thing-in-itself. Moreover, under this approach, one of the 
most formidable obstacles facing Schopenhauer comes to provide the foundation for 
one of his greatest achievements. Nonetheless, this has been an arduous trek, 
surveying tortuous terrain, and it is incumbent to briefly summarize the analysis and 
to add a few final reflections. 

Schopenhauer contends that language is comprised of words which signify 
and express concepts. Concepts, in turn, must be grounded in perception; concepts 
not based on perception are, in fact, not concepts at all and the words which signify 
them are empty. 

Schopenhauer also maintains that he has discovered the nature of the thing-in- 
itself, But if meaningful language must be based in perception, and the noumenon 
ties beyond phenomenal boundaries, how can Schopenhauer speak meaningfully of 
the thing-in-itself (expositing its nature) without violating his principle of perceptual 


verifiability? 


White has proposed that Schopenhauer’s talk of the noumenon be construed 
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as metaphorical. Thus, the concept of will is derived through inner perception and 
is therefore verifiable. Although the term “will” would then signify a genuine 
concept, it could not be applied literally to the noumenon (since the noumenon is 
imperceptible), though it could be applied metaphorically. But this maneouver alone 
is not dispositive of the issue. As White acknowledges, the proposal cannot work if 
metaphorical terms are always directly translatable into literal terms. Moreover, we 
are faced with the larger question pertaining to whether this tack actually comports 
with Schopenhauer’s strategy. 

Better-reasoned, contemporary accounts of metaphor support this proposal. 
Metaphor is viewed as a unique cognitive agent which is neither susceptible to a 
substitution of terms nor reducible to literal translation. The metaphor not only fills 
“lexical gaps” but engenders the expression of genuine insight which could not be 
expressed through literal terminology. The metaphor expands our cognitive 
apparatus, coaxes fresh avenues of understanding, and becomes part of the way in 
which we interpret the world. 

Schopenhauer discovers the nature of the thing-in-itself through the 
introspective examination of bodily agency. In the instant and act of deliberate 
bodily movement the self-reflective ego recognizes itself as the “microcosm” of the 
world as it is simultaneously the subject of knowing, subject of willing, and will 
directly manifest in representation. The pre-reflective direct intuition (“feeling”)'° 
by which we know the stirrings and acts of our own will is far more “immediate” 
than any other type of knowledge. It constitutes, for Schopenhauer, the point where 
the thing-in-itself enters the phenomenon most directly, and is most readily examined 
by the knowing subject. This immediate apprehension of will thereby serves as the 
key by which to unlock the mystery of the noumenon and the vehicle through which 
to interpret the world of representation. 
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& 
If Schopenhauer is to speak of the thing-in-itself it will have to be named. 


Numerous considerations are involved in this endeavor. To begin, Schopenhauer 
recognizes that only abstract conceptual knowledge can be readily communicated in 
words. The unique and essential insights of intuitive knowledge seemingly defy 
translation, and while intuitive knowledge can be shown, it cannot always be clearly 
stated, Furthermore, if the thing-in-itself, proper, is never truly an object, and we are 
to “think” about it clearly and speak of it, then we must borrow the name from 
something objectively given. 

Schopenhauer is well-disposed to borrow the name and concept of the thing- 
in-itself from the individual human will. Our own inner nature has its root in what 
is no longer phenomena but thing-in-itself. The human will is the most complete, 
distinct and developed of all phenomena. Most important, the thing-in-itself was 
discovered (deciphered; interpreted) precisely as will through the introspective 
examination of bodily agency. If the existence and nature of the noumenon were 
merely inferred or hypothesized, then we could call it whatever we liked. But “will” 
(striving; craving) is the one thing known to us immediately, and not given merely 
in the form of representation. 

The term “will,” derived through inner perception, literally denotes the human 
will guided by motives. But the will of which I am conscious is only one end of the 
spectrum; the will need not be (and generally is not) accompanied by consciousness. 
Schopenhauer therefore extends the reach of the term “will” to include, inter alia, all 
the forces of nature and the will bereft of motives. But in so doing, Schopenhauer 
does not merely extend the denotation of the term. —Indeed, if this were the case, it 
would still imply that the thing-in-itself were somehow perceptible. Rather, 
Schopenhauer re-directs the reach of the term “will” away from distinct phenomena, 
and back toward that non-rational, impersonal, blind striving which lies at the root 


of all phenomena and which might be feebly apprehended as we attend to our own 
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(partially) subconscious cravings and desires. In this fashion, the term “will” 


functions as an Incremental metaphor and furnishes Schopenhauer with the unique 


and necessary cognitive apparatus by which to interpret the world. 
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"Schopenhauer agrees with Kant that the thing in itself cannot be Anown, hence what it is 
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E. Atwell, Schopenhauer on the Character of the World: The Metaphysics of Will, Berkeley: 
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undertook to understand the world as ‘will’. ... In ‘understanding’ . . - 

it is not a question of connecting the ‘object that is the will’ causally with 

other subjects; understanding does not search for cause and effect, for the 

why, but it comprehends the meaning, it asks what the will actually is. 

Bot what the will is we can experience solely and exclusively within 

ourselves, where we encounter the will not only as an object of our 

imagination, our representation, but where we experience it ‘from within’, 

i. e. where we ourselves are the will. We have to understand ourselves if 

we wish to understand the world. Schopenhauer’s metaphysics of the will 

is by no means an analytical approach to the empirical world, in 

competition with natural science, but a hermeneutical approach to 

existence. 
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Chapter Four 


Schopenhauer and the Platonic Ideas: 
A Reconsideration 


There has been more ink spilled and more controversy generated over 
Schopenhauer’s employment of the Platonic Ideas than perhaps any other doctrine 
of his philosophy. One need not comb the literature long in order to find a plethora 
of criticisms registered. Taken together, the objections can be distilled into roughly 
eight substantial indictments against Schopenhauer’s utilization of the Platonic Ideas. 
The majority of these contentions evince the conviction that the doctrine of Ideas is 
inconsistent or even incoherent. While some of these indictments have been 
addressed in the literature, few of them have been answered satisfactorily, and still 
others have not been addressed at all. 

This chapter will carefully examine those indictments and ascertain whether 
an appropriate rejoinder can be found. All told, this chapter will contend that while 
Schopenhauer’s doctrine of Ideas remains a challenging trek, the teaching is by no 


means incoherent or fatally inconsistent. 


Primacy of the Will and Aesthetic Liberation 
Schopenhauer clearly states that there is no absolute freedom of the will." j 
Nevertheless, he maintains that during rare and exceptional moments of aesthetic | 
contemplation, “knowledge tears itself free from the service of the will.”? “Raised- 
up by the power of the mind,” the individual ceases to consider objects under the | 
| 
i 


epistemological demands of the principle of sufficient reason, and devotes “the whole i 
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the why, and the whither in things, but simply and solely the whar*:’ he loses himself 
entirely in the object, and continues to exist “only as pure subject, as clear mirror of 
the object.”* Accordingly, when the object of perception has thereby “passed out of 
all relation to something outside of it, and the subject has passed out of all relation 
to the will, what is thus known is no longer the individual thing ... but the /dea, the 
eternal form, the immediate objectivity of the will at this grade.” Moreover, the 
subject involved in such a perception can no longer be properly regarded as an 
individual, but is rather the “pure will-less, painless, timeless subject of knowledge,”® 
During such moments of contemplative excess, the pain of existence is momentarily 


stilled. The pure subject of knowing “considers things without interest”? and 


comprehends objects “free from their relation to the will As a completely. 


disinterested spectator, the subject becomes the one eye of the world which perceives 
the Ideas without egoistic attachment, and as such, without sorrow. 

Not surprisingly, at least two commentators have taken exception to this 
apparent contradiction." After all, if there is no absolute freedom of the will, how 
can the individual deliberately choose to stifle the will during moments of aesthetic 
contemplation?; or, perhaps more pointedly, how can the will come to deny itself? 

Terri Graves Taylor has responded to this concern in pertinent part by 
promulgating-in her words~“a ‘new’ reading”? of Schopenhauer that would resolve 
the apparent contradiction. This interpretation hinges upon the important point that 
the individual will remains a phenomenal representation of the noumenon, and while 
the human will is “somehow backed by a noumenal [w]ill,”” the distinct human will 
is not, ipso facto, numerically identical with the thing-in-itself."* Moreover, the 
Ideas, too, are phenomenal and exemplify the first stage of the will’s objectification. 
The manifestation of will in representation occurs in various grades of objectification 
which correspond to the Platonic Ideas, with the “higher” grades of objectification 


designating those exemplars through which knowledge of the will is more readily 
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gained.'* Any particular thing, conversely, is the instantiation of the corresponding 
Idea subject to the principle of sufficient reason; the union of form and matter.'> Yet 
matter, for Schopenhauer, is a condition of perceptual experience, the mere 
objectification of causality, Thus while in principle, each Idea or grade of the will’s 
objectification could have an infinite number of copies or representations, in actuality 
there is only a finite amount of matter.'? As such, “the Ideas fight over the matter 
like dogs over a bone.”'* Now since matter, per se, does not change its form, 
Schopenhauer contends that there must be a law which governs the instantiation of 
form in matter or else once a form gained possession of matter, it would never 
relinquish dominance.”” Hence, the law of causality must ordain that “whenever two 
forms are fighting over the same bit of matter, the matter goes to the one which will 
allow the greater [higher] manifestation of . . . [w]ill”” since the will seemingly 
strives to become conscious of itself as will." Evolution, then, can be seen as the 
struggle by which the will is made increasingly visible through the objectification of 
continually evolving grades.” Humans are, of course, higher on the scale of “ 
evolution (objectification) than animals because humans alone possess will guided 
by reason, the genius is higher still. But it is apparent that human reason and 
intellect emerged from the same essential conflict for survival-the battle of Ideas 
over objectification in matter.” The intellect, then, is just like any organ of the body 
in so far as it exists only to augment the probability of survival. It is entirely. 


subordinate to the will-to-live. The individual cannot, Schopenhauer emphasizes, 


emancipate the intellect from willing “because it is precisely from willing that he is 
being liberated.”* Rather, the momentary release afforded by = 
contemplation “is the spontaneous result of receiving strong perceptual stimulus so / 
f 
that the brain becomes overly excited and in this excited state is strong enough to! 
overthrow the will. Phenomenologically, the individual loses all sense of himself; | 
i 
\ 


he forgets his own goals and interests . . . he has lost his individuality and become the 
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( Pure Subject of Knowing contemplating the Platonic Forms; 
In this one brush, the previously alleged “great contradiction in 
Schopenhauer’s philosophy””* vanishes. Under Taylor’s very plausible rendering, 


it is not the individual per se who liberates the self from willing, but rather the 


liberation occurs as a result of the operation of the law of causality. Since the 


individual is merely a manifestation of the noumenon, the liberation at issue is simply 
a “triumph of intellect over individual wills under the guidance of the law of 
causality””’ through which the will manifests itself, Similarly, precisely because the 
individual will is not numerically identical with the noumenon, it is not necessarily 
the case that the noumenon has denied itself-although “variance with itself. « . is 
essential to the will”**_but that the noumenon “striving for a higher objectification 
of itself denies the phenomenal will of the individual.’ 


The Role of the Ideas 

What role do the Ideas play in Schopenhauer’s philosophy? Do they serve a 
necessary function in the work as a whole? Given the tremendous controversy. 
generated by their appearance in Schopenhauer’s work, do they constitute a cure 
worse than the malady? Numerous commentators have suggested that the Ideas 
themselves are inconsistent with the remainder of Schopenhauer’s program and that 
his treatment of the Ideas is incoherent. Bryan Magee, for example, laments that in 
the first edition of the magnum opus, the “Platonic Ideas are not introduced until 
three-quarters of the way through Schopenhauer’s exposition of his epistemology and 
ontology— whereupon they suddenly, disconcertingly, claim a pivotal function in the 
entire explanatory framework. I cannot help suspecting that they were introduced ad 
hoc at this point and then got out of hand.””° Moreover, “I am not convinced that the 
Platonic Ideas . . . are necessary to Schopenhauer’s philosophy at all.! D.W. 


Hamlyn similarly suggests that “Schopenhauer suddenly and surprisingly introduces 
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the notion of Platonic Ideas” and that “the only reason thatshe has for appealing to} 


Platonic Ideas as such is the necessity of attempting to say something about the 
relation of the will as thing-in-itself to phenomena, given the supposition that those 
phenomena reveal grades of something reflecting will. That whole attempt is in fact 
incoherent.” Hilde Heine has assessed Schopenhauer’s deviation from Plato 
regarding the status of the forms and concluded “that the Ideas play by no means as 
fundamental a role in the philosophy of Schopenhauer as in that of Plato”** while 
Michael Fox has announced that “Schopenhauer’s introduction of Platonic Ideas into 
his metaphysics seems arbitrary at best; it is one of the ingredients of his thought that 
strikes me as least satisfactory, and is to a large degree responsible for giving his 
system the appearance of being a hybrid that suffers from an inexcusably careless job 
of grafting. The Platonic Ideas would surely be the first casualty of Occam’s Razor 
were it applied with any vigour at all to Schopenhauer’s system.” : 
To address these concerns, it is important to begin by understanding 
Schopenhauer’s conception of the relationship between philosophy and science. In 
the first book of the main work, Schopenhauer contends that the sciences are 
relegated to the study of “the relation of the phenomena of the world to one 
another.”* As such, scientific “explanation can never do more than show two 
representations standing to each other in the relation of that form of the principle of: 
sufficient reason ruling in the class to which they belong.”*” Science can therefore 
proceed no further than to establish the nature of such a relation and it inevitably 
follows that “[e]very explanation of natural science must ultimately stop at... a 
qualitas occulta, and thus at something wholly obscure.” The reach of philosophy, 
however, is entirely different: “Philosophy has the peculiarity of presupposing 
absolutely nothing as known; everything to it is equally strange and a problem; not 
only the relations of phenomena, but also those phenomena themselves, and indeed 


the principle of sufficient reason itself, to which the other sciences are content to 
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refer everything.” Accordingly, the onus of Schopenhauer’s program is, at least in 


part, an attempt to complete the scientific account of the world.“ Where science has 
exhausted its scope of explanation, “[tJhis is the real point where philosophy again 
takes up things and considers them in accordance with its method, which is entirely 
different from the method of science,”! Schopenhauer announces that his 
philosophical enterprise “by no means attempts to say whence or for what purpose 
the world exists, but merely what the world is”? and moreover, that the precise 
object of that enquiry is essentially and intimately already known by everyone “for 
he himself is the subject of knowing of which the world is representation.” 
Ultimately, Schopenhauer evinces the conviction that by experiencing ourselves as 
will manifest in representation, we simultaneously experience and understand the 
essence of all natural forces (qualitae occultae) and indeed, the whole of the world; 
But because this type of direct experiential knowledge, Schopenhauer forewarns, “is 
a knowledge of perception,” knowledge “in the concrete,” it will remain “[(t]he 
task of philosophy . . . to reproduce this in the abstract, to raise to a permanent 
rational knowledge successive, variable perceptions, and generally all that the wide 
concept of feeling embraces and describes merely negatively as not abstract, distinct, 
rational knowledge.”“* 

Schopenhauer’s enterprise thereby seeks to complete the scientific image of 
the world, and not to compete with it; his philosophy grasps meaning rather than 
merely causal (scientific) explanations. Thus, when he introduces the Platonic Ideas 
into his metaphysics, it is in effort to enucleate and interpret the will’s mode of 
objectification in various phenomena, and to describe the action and being of natural 
forces in a manner not open to the sciences. It is, after all, the same “blindly urging 
force” which expresses itself as the “powerful, irresistible impulse with which 
masses of water rush downwards, the persistence and determination with which the 
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the magnet, the vehemence with which the poles of the electric current strive for 
reunion, and which, like the vehemence of human desires, is increased by 
obstacles.”** It is similarly the same “inner reality”*? which manifests itself in terms 
of causes in the condition of matter,*° stimulus in all organic and vegetative changes 
in the animal body,*' instinct and mechanical skill in animals,*? and motivation in 
humankind.® It is, again, the same thing-in-itself which accounts not only for the 
entire world of representation, but the incessant alteration and acrimony which results 
from their interaction.’ Schopenhauer observes that there are obvious grades or 
levels of objectification of this inner essence-ranging all the way from “a blind 
impulse, an obscure dull urge”® up to, and including, the genius—and he concludes 
“that these grades of the objectification of the will are nothing but Plato’s Ideas.”** 
“[E]very universal, original force of nature is, in its inner essence, nothing but the 
objectification of the will at a low grade”*’ and it is precisely the deciphering of such 
forces that enables Schopenhauer to provide a complete account of nature.—Without 
the Ideas, conversely, Schopenhauer could not have rendered a full understanding of 
the world. As Atwell observes with customary lucidity, were it not for the 
employment of the Platonic Ideas: 


Schopenhauer could not put forth a philosophical account of those 
(allegedly) irreducible natural types and natural forces that figure 
indispensibly in changes in nature. The doctrine of Ideas is first and 
foremost the philosophical interpretation of natural types and natural 
forces.... Consequently, if Schopenhauer were to dispense with the 
doctrine of Ideas, he would be abandoning the effort to provide a 
philosophical (or metaphysical) clarification of changes in nature; to 
put it another way, he would be stuck with mere science, which... 
leads up to and thus leaves unexplained, in a word, causality.* 


James D. Chansky has similarly chastised Schopenhauer’s critics on this 
count by contending that “the introduction of the Ideas is not ‘sudden, surprising and 


disconcerting’; that they do indeed, and justifiably so, play a pivotal role in 
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Schopenhauer’s philosophy, as specifically the proper objects of metaphysical 
knowledge, and so are quite necessary to the whole; and finally that the entire 
discussion is in fact not incoherent but rather is one crucial discussion which lends 
to Schopenhauer’s vision its own unique coherence.” 
Chansky’s argument, however, serves to doubly underscore the central 
importance of the Platonic Ideas in Schopenhauer’s philosophy by concentrating 
somewhat more heavily upon the epistemological function they play. Hence, due to 
Kant’s comprobation of the immanent character of all objective experience, 
Schopenhauer conceded the view that a transcendent metaphysics is not possible: 
Furthermore, a transcendental metaphysics—drawn entirely from a priori sources~is 
“vain and fruitless” because it is absurd to consider that mere forms of thought, 
devoid of ail phenomenal content, could be of any real use in discerning the true 
inner essence of reality. For similar reasons, Schopenhauer insists that metaphysics 
cannot stem from ordinary empirical perceptions as any knowledge gleaned from this 
source is, like purely formal knowledge, concemed primarily with the conditions or 
relations that exist between the objects and the individual will of the perceiver. 
Accordingly, metaphysics must originate, somehow, in experience as a whole; “in the 
matter as well as in the form of experience” for “[a]Jny knowledge which follows 
entirely under the guidance of the principle of sufficient reason, whether its objects 
are the pure concepts of reason itself, or concepts abstracted from empirical 
perceptions, precisely because of the demands of this principle, always knows only 
relations between objects, and the objects themselves only insofar as they are 
determined by these relations. Tied as such knowledge is to relations, consequently, 
such knowledge can never know even the phenomenal objects themselves as such; 
its perceptions can never be pure perceptions. Rather, that which is essential in an 
object, that which an object or representation is itself, is passed over and 


subordinated to that which is ultimately quite inessential and merely relative to 
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particular objects or kinds of objects perceived by particular subjects or kinds of 
subjects with particular purposes or kinds of purposes." # 

If, however, “we relinquish the ordinary way of considering things, and cease 
to follow under the guidance of the forms of the principle of sufficient reason,” then 
we no longer consider merely the relations of things, but devote the entire power of 
the mind to the perception of the object presented. The representation observed in 
this extraordinary kind of perception is, necessarily, a Platonic Idea—a pure 
object™~“the most adequate objectivity possible of the will.” The Ideais clearly not 
the thing-in-itself, but it is the will manifest in pure representation; an immediate 
objectification of the will freed from the constraints of space and time (principium 
individuationis). With such access to the Platonic Ideas possible, and knowledge of 
the true inner essence of reality revealed through the introspective examination of 
bodily agency, “[w]e can read the inner essence of the phenomenal world from the 
very face... . of nature itself." For if the world is indeed a manifestation of the 
thing-in-itself, then we ought to be capable of deciphering the nature of the thing-in- 
itself, in part, through means of its expressions.°’ Thus while metaphysics remains 
immanent, and “never tears itself entirely from experience,”® it “can indeed get to 
know the inner essence and character of things by seeking out their purest, most 
immediate and adequate objectifications.”” 

The trick, of course, in deciphering nature is to learn the language which 
nature speaks. And it is here that the Platonic Ideas enable Schopenhauer to 
complete his metaphysical enquiry. What kind of knowledge, Schopenhauer asks, 
would actually enable one to grasp the immediate and adequate representations of the 
will?: “It is art, the work of genius. It repeats the eternal Ideas apprehended through 
pure contemplation, the essential and abiding element in all the phenomena of the 
world.””° Moreover, art can be accurately defined “as the way of considering things 


independently of the principle of sufficient reason.”” The unique epistemological 
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vantage point afforded the metaphysician through this manner of examining the 
world is not only quite unlike ordinary knowledge (which is subject to the distorting 
influence of the principle of sufficient reason), and equally diverse from a 
transcendental knowledge derived entirely from a priori sources (which is wholly 
unsuitable to the task of metaphysics proper), but it is, alone, capable of rendering 
immanent metaphysical insight: 


The genuine method of considering the world philosophically, in 
other words, that consideration which acquaints us with the inner 
nature of the world and thus takes us beyond the phenomena, is 
precisely the method that does not ask about whence, whither, and 
why of the world, but always and everywhere about the whar alone. 
Thus it is the method that considers things not according to any 
relation, not as becoming and passing away, in short not according to 
one of the four forms of the principle of sufficient reason. On the 
contrary, it is precisely what is still left over after we eliminate the 
whole of this method of consideration that follows the principle of. 
sufficient reason; thus it is the inner nature of the world, always 
appearing the same in all relations, but itself never amenable to them, 
in other words the Ideas of the world, that forms the object of our 
method of philosophy. From such knowledge we get philosophy as 
well as art,” 


The Location of the Ideas 

The ideas are not the Ding-an-sich. Neither are they ordinary empirical 
representations situated in space and time. But if Schopenhauer’s ontology is 
comprised of will and representation, and the Ideas are neither empirical objects nor 
the thing-in-itself, just where do the Ideas lie? 

Janaway has cast the dilemma straightforwardly: 


The Ideas have an uneasy position within Schopenhauer’s 
metaphysics. Unlike Plato’s Forms they are explicitly not the objects 
of pure thought or reasoning, but of perceptual contemplation. . . : 
They are not the thing in itself, but they are the ‘most adequate 
objectification’ of the thing in itself in the world of phenomena. Like 
concepts they are general rather than particular, but unlike concepts 
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they are supposed to be real, existing in nature prior to perception. 
The thing in itself is as such strictly unknowable#but by using those 
senses which normally suffice only to present to us the world of 
spatio-temporal particulars, in the absence of the laws of connection 
that govern empirical knowledge, we can be acquainted with the 
Ideas, which are as near to the thing in itself as we can come. In 
Kantian terms, the Ideas are thus required to repose somewhere 
between appearance and thing in itself, and it is deeply uncertain 
whether there is any such location for them to occupy. Furthermore, 
Schopenhauer never really explains how, in contemplating a 
particular object, I become acquainted with a general Idea.” 


The answer to the present enquiry, some commentators suggest, is that the | 
Ideas constitute a third part (even realm) of Schopenhauer’s ontology~—in Janaway’s 
terms: “somewhere between appearance and thing in itself.””* Copleston maintains, 


775 while Gardiner 


for example, that the Ideas “constitute a sort of half-way house, 
similarly laments that the Ideas “occupy a curious midway position between the two 
poles in terms of which Schopenhauer originally characterized reality and our ~ 


»7 Magee’s scathing criticism of Schopenhauer’s employment of 


knowledge of it. 
Platonic Forms furthermore includes his conviction that Schopenhauer’s entire 
doctrine of Ideas “had the unthought-out consequence of making Platonic Ideas an 
indispensable feed-pipe between the noumenon and the world of phenomena. As 
such they became a third constitute of total reality ... . So whereas Schopenhauer’s 
philosophy makes so much of presenting itself to us as an account of reality in terms 
of two irreducible categories~the noumenon and phenomena-it actually makes use 
of three; what he shows us is not a two-decker reality consisting of will and 
representation but a three-decker reality consisting of will, Platonic Ideas and 
representations.” 

This entire problem, however, can be very readily dispatched. It is, in fact, 


merely a pseudo-problem based wholly upon a category mistake. In short: The will- 


considered precisely as Ding-an-sich-is not a thing, an object. Similarly, while the 
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Ideas are representational (objectified), they are not in space and time. Hence, there 
is nowhere for either the will itself or the Ideas to abide; “place” or location is an 
inapplicable construct. 

Schopenhauer makes this abundantly clear. To begin, we are informed that 
“(t]he thing-in-itself, as such, is free from all forms of knowledge, even the most 
universal, namely that of being object for the subject; in other words, it is something 
entirely different from the representation. Now if this thing-in-itself, as I believe I 
have sufficiently proved and made clear, is the will, then, considered as such and 
apart from its phenomenon, it lies outside time and space.””* The Platonic Idea, on 
the other hand,—as “the most adequate objectivity possible of the will””-is 
“necessarily object, something known, a representation, and precisely, but only, in 
this respect is it different from the thing in itself. It has laid aside merely the 
subordinate forms of the phenomenon, all of which we includé under the principle 
of sufficient reason; or rather it has not yet entered into them. But it has tetained the 
first and most universal form, namely that of the representation in general, that of 
being object for a subject.”™ It is only when the Idea “enters into” or is entirely 


“subject to” the full stricture of the principle of sufficient reason that it becomes 


multiplied (through space and time) into “particular and fleeting individuals.”*' A 


particular empirical representation, then, “appearing in accordance with the principle 
of sufficient reason, is therefore only an indirect objectification of the thing in itself 
... Between it and the thing-in-itself the Idea still stands as the only direct objectivity 
of the will, since it has not assumed any other form peculiar to knowledge as such, 
except that of the representation in general, i.e., that of being object for a subject.”™ 
Furthermore, as Schopenhauer is quick to emphasize, the Ideas can only be perceived 
when the “pure will-less, painless, timeless subject of knowledge”®™ has so 
completely cast off his own individuality, that he “no longer follows relations in 


accordance with the principle of sufficient reason” and is thereby able to merge*® 
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with the object of contemplation. 

In fine, there is no need to establish a “location” for the Forms to repose. The 
Platonic Ideas are not and, in principle, cannot be anywhere; they are not subject to 
the principle of individuation (space and time), and thus any spatial predication of the 
Ideas would involve a rather profound category mistake. It is true that the Ideas are, 
to a certain extent, epistemologically or even logically prior to particular intuitive 
representations. Schopenhauer holds that “[t]hose different grades of the will’s 
objectification, expressed in innumerable individuals, exist as the unattained patterns 
of these, or as the eternal forms of things”® or even “as their prototypes.” But 
neither epistemological nor logical priority of this type would necessitate a separate 
realm for the Ideas to occupy. Nor would this state of affairs mean that the Ideas are 
“a third constitute of total reality.” In Schopenhauer’s scheme, there is simply will. 
The world is will manifest in representation. The will manifest in adequate 
objectivity is Idea; will manifest inadequately, subject to the principle of sufficient 
reason and broken up into innumerable particulars through space and time, comprises 
intuitive representations. Both Idea and ensuring intuitive particular are 
representational. The Idea is subject only to the form of representation in general, 
while particular objects are conditioned by the full panoply of the principle of 
sufficient reason. The Ideas are neither a metaphysical “half-way house,”® a “feed- 
pipe between the noumenon and the world of phenomena,” nor a third separate 
construct of reality. They are simply grades of the objectification of will viewed 


independently of the principle of sufficient reason.” 


The Relationship Between the Ideas and Phenomena, 
The Will and Ideas, and the Will to Phenomena 


Three of the remaining indictments are very closely related and, in fact, 


represent different aspects of the same central concern regarding the explanatory 
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prowess of the Ideas. The criticisms launched concern: (a) the zelationship of the 
Ideas to empirical phenomena, (b) the relation between the Ideas and the Will as 
thing-in-itself, and (c) the relationship between the Will and phenomena. 

Gardiner questions the relationship between Ideas and ordinary things: 


It is surely paradoxical, for example, to suggest that, when we say of 
a painting that its subject is a vase of irises, or a group of dancing 
figures, or a man’s face, we do not mean simply that it is a picture of 
the sort of things we could in the ordinary way see or touch, but that 
it is also representative of something else as well; namely, a 
mysterious entity that eludes ordinary perception. For it still remains 
obscure how the Ideas are supposed to be related to everyday things, 

and — more specifically — how they are supposed to be portrayed in 
works of art. When, in the usual way, we speak of one thing’s 

representing another, it could be claimed that we at least imply that 

it should be in principle possible to compare the representation with 

that which it is said to portray or exhibit; an architectural model, for 

instance, can be set beside and compared with the building of which 

it is the model, But it is not clear what kind of sense can be given to 

the notion in the case of Schopenhauer’s postulated Ideas.” 


Atwell readily acknowledges that “Schopenhauer has not persuaded many 
commentators that his doctrine of Ideas really fits into his general philosophical 
system”? ‘and notes in particular that “[nJearly every critic wonders how 
Schopenhauer can, if at all, explain the relation between the Ideas and will as thing 
in itself.” 

Finally, Hamlyn expresses considerable consternation over the intended 
relationship between the thing-in-itself and phenomena: 


[T]he only reason that [Schopenhauer] has for appealing to Platonic 
Ideas as such is the necessity of attempting to say something about the 
relation of the will as thing-in-itself to phenomena, given the 
supposition that those phenomena reveal grades of something 
reflecting will. That whole attempt is in fact incoherent. Kant was 
surely right; once given the notion of a thing-in-itself there is no way 
of spelling out the relation between it and phenomena, and 
Schopenhauer’s claim to find evidence of the nature of the thing-in- 
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itself in phenomena is just illusion. . . . 


= 


Once given the attempt to spell out the relation between the 
thing-in-itself and phenomena there immediately arises the secondary 
problem how a plurality-less will can manifest itself in phenomena. 
If the idea of grades of objectification seems (and perhaps only 
seems) to provide a way in which the will can, when objectified, 
manifest plurality in a countless number of grades, that does not in 
itself explain the relation of the will to the kind of plurality 
manifested in phenomena proper; for every grade is exemplified in 
numerous instances. The Ideas are supposed to fulfil that role; for 
while they comprise a plurality in that each constitutes a grade of 
objectification of the will they also contain an implicit plurality in 
themselves in their applicability to a plurality of instances. They have 
to do the latter, however, without being merely concepts. Apart from 
any incoherence in that suggestion, an incoherence that lies at the 
heart of the notion of a Platonic Idea, the suggestion that the Ideas do 
in fact succeed in performing a mediating role between the will and 
phenomena is another illusion.*° 


To successfully meet these challenges, it is crucial to begin by re-affirming 
one of the important points raised in section II of this chapter regarding the actual 
role played by the Ideas within Schopenhauer’s philosophy. It was argued therein 
that one of Schopenhauer’s principle endeavors is to complete the scientific image 
of the world. Accordingly, when he introduces the Platonic Ideas into his 
metaphysics it is, in part, in effort to describe the activity and even the essence of 
natural forces in a fashion not available to the sciences. While the thesis further 
serves to illuminate issues regarding aesthetic contemplation, the insight of genius, 
and the objects and purpose of art, the doctrine of Ideas is principally a philosophical 
account of natural types and forces.” 

How then do the Ideas relate to the thing-in-itself? To start, Schopenhauer 
reminds us that “[t]he thing-in-itself, as such, is free from all forms of knowledge, 


even the most universal, namely that of being object for the subject . . . considered 


as such and apart from its phenomenon, it lies outside time and space, and 
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accordingly knows no plurality, and consequently is one.”*’ Moreover, the thing-in- 


itself is not simply unitary in the fashion of an individual thing or a concept, but 


rather “as something to which the condition of the possibility of plurality, that is, the 
principium individuationis, is foreign.”"* Because of this indivisibility of the Ding- 
an-sich, it cannot be said, for example, that there is somehow “a smaller part of will 
in the stone and a larger part in man,”” precisely because the very relations of “part 
and whole”™ pertain exclusively to phenomena subject to the principle of sufficient 
reason.'' Nevertheless, will is more clearly manifest —at least, more readily visible 
~in some objectifications than others: “There is a higher degree of this objectification 
in the plant than in the stone, a higher degree in the animal than in the plant; indeed, 
the will’s passage into visibility, its objectification, has gradations as endless as those 
between the feeblest twilight and the brightest sunlight, the loudest tone and the 
softest echo.”!” These gradations of objectification, however, “do not directly 
concern the will itself." Even less does the will admit of diversification “by the 
plurality of the phenomena at these different grades, in other words, the multitude 
of individuals of each form, or the particular manifestations of each force... . The 
will reveals itself just as completely and just as much in one oak as in millions. Their 
number, their multiplication in space and time, has no meaning with regard to the 
will, but only with regard to the plurality of the individuals who know in space and 
time, and who are themselves multiplied and dispersed therein,”'™ 
In fine, the Ideas relate to the thing-in-itself only indirectly. The various 
grades of the will’s objectification have no direct bearing on the Ding-an-sich which 
remains entirely unaffected by the a priori forms which account for diversification. 
An Idea isa philosophical correlate ofa natural species; the power or “the ‘force’ that 
gets ‘pluralized’ in space and time, and that accounts for individuals of a certain 
natural type producing only individuals of the same type." The Ideas, as 


representations, do not usher in any sense of a world distinct from this one and rather, 
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are more closely akin to “representations having the logical status of Platonic 
Ideas,’"!°6 


The Ideas relate to ordinary things, we are told, “as their eternal forms, or as 


e 


their prototypes.”'” They are the “unattained patterns,”" or “the eternal forms of 
things.”' Because the Ideas are pure objects and not subject to space and time, 
“they remain fixed, subject to no change, always being, never having become.”"” It 
is only through the intervention of time and space that the Idea “multiplies itself into 
innumerable phenomena.”""' Indeed, “[t]he particular things of all particular times 

and spaces are nothing but the Ideas multiplied through the principle of sufficient 

reason . , . and thus obscured in their pure objectivity.”"'? What is more, the various 

grades of objectification of will also constitute natural forces or powers and thus, for 

every explanation of change, some appeal must be taken to the relevant forces 

involved, Schopenhauer explains this relationship between the Ideas and particular 

phenomena by means of pertinent example: 


When clouds move, the figures they form are not essential, but 
indifferent to them. But that as elastic vapour they are pressed 
together, driven off, spread out, and torn apart by the force of the 
wind, this is their nature, this is the essence of the forces that are 
objectified in them, this is the Idea. The figures in each case are only 
for the individual observer. To the brook which rolls downwards 
over the stones, the eddies, waves, and foam-forms exhibited by it are 
indifferent and inessential; but that it follows gravity, and behaves as 
an inelastic, perfectly mobile, formless, and transparent fluid, this 
is its essential nature, this, if known through perception, is the Idea 
... What appears in clouds, brook, and crystal is the feeblest echo of 
that will which appears more completely in the plant, still more 
completely in the animal, and most completely in man. But only the 
essential in all these grades of the will’s objectification constitute the 
Idea; on the other hand, its unfolding or development, because drawn 
apart in the forms of the principle of sufficient reason into a 
multiplicity of many-sided phenomena, is inessential to the Idea; it 
lies merely in the individual’s mode of cognition, and has reality only 
for that individual.'? 
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Similarly, any particular grain of salt, for example, exhibits certain chemical and 
physical properties. To list a few: it is composed of sodium chloride; possesses a 


crystalline molecular structure; dissolves in water; conducts electricity; manifests a 


particular weight, size, shape, and mass; and will fall, unimpeded, at 32ft/sec.?, 


Every grain of salt must exhibit these same basic properties; otherwise, quite simply, 
the item in question could not be classified as a grain of salt. One can account for 
such properties scientifically through chemistry, physics, or even geology. 
Schopenhauer-completing the scientific paradigm-accounts for such properties 
philosophically by invoking the architectonic of Platonic Ideas which represent and 
constitute primal forces: impenetrability, gravitation, rigidity, cohesion, and so on.' 
Furthermore, particular grains of salt, exhibited in space and time, appear to 
individual perceivers who are themselves dispersed in space and time. But if “salt” 
could be viewed in its adequate objectivity, freed from the temporal and spatial 
restrictions of the principle of sufficient reason, the resulting perception would, it 
seems, necessarily be the archetypal representation of salt (i.e., salt per se, salt-ness, 
or the form “sait”). 

In addition to the question, just answered, regarding how the Ideas are 
supposed to be related to ordinary things, Gardiner also enquires how the Ideas are 
supposed to be portrayed in works of art: “When, in the usual way, we speak of one 
thing’s representing another, it could be claimed that we at least imply that it should 
be in principle possible to compare the representation with that which it is said to 
portray or exhibit; an architectural model, for instance, can be set beside and 
compared with the building of which it is the model. But it is not clear what kind of 
sense can be given to the notion in the case of Schopenhauer’s postulated Ideas.”""5 


This concern, too, can be easily explained. 
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Art, as we have seen, is the domain of genius. Its object is the apprehension } 
and subsequent communication of the Ideas, The gift 6f genius “consists in the 
ability to know, independently of the principle of sufficient reason, not individual i 
things . . . but the Ideas of such things.”"'® Of course, it is only through the fixed, 
detached aesthetic contemplation of an object that Ideas can be perceived. During 
such moments of contemplation, a transitory preponderance of intellect over will 
occurs in which conscious attention is devoted entirely to the object of perception. 
The perceiver discards his individuality, loses himself entirely in the perception of 
the object, and exists only as the “clear mirror of the object.”""” Simultaneously, 
when the object of contemplation is viewed independently of the relations imposed 
by the principle of sufficient reason, “what is thus known is no longer the individual 
thing as such, but the /dea.”"* Thus, through aesthetic contemplation, both knowing 
subject and object of perception escape, albeit partially’? and momentarily, the 
strictures imposed by the principle of sufficient reason; the two correlative elements 
of knowing merge into one and “the particular thing at one stroke becomes the Ided 
ofits species, and the perceiving individual becomes the pure subject of nowing.'® 
The essence of genius, therefore, “consists precisely in the preeminent ability for 
such contemplation.”’”' Yet even more is required of the genius who would 
transpose the Ideas into the medium of art for “the knowledge of the genius would 
be restricted to the Ideas of objects actually present to his own person, and would be 
dependent on the concatenation of circumstances that brought them to him, did not 
imagination extend his horizon far beyond the reality of his personal experience, and 
enable him to construct all the rest out of the little that has come into his own actual 
apperception.”!” “Therefore,” Schopenhauer contends, “the man of genius requires 
imagination, in order to see in things not what nature has actually formed, but what 
she endeavored to form, yet did not bring about, because of the conflict of her forms 


with one another.” Moreover — to respond directly to Gardener’s concern 
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regarding how one might “compare” a work of art to the Idea it is alleged to 


portray-Schopenhauer maintains that the capacity for aesthetic comprehension of the 


Platonic Forms “must be inherent in all men in a lesser and different degree, as 
otherwise they would be just as incapable of enjoying works of art as of producing 
them.... We must therefore assume as existing in all men that power of recognizing 
in things their Ideas, of divesting themselves for a moment of their personality, unless 
indeed there are some who are not capable of any aesthetic pleasure at all.”"* The 
ability of the artist to transpose, and the concomitant capacity of the patron to 
recognize, the Idea conveyed through a work of art is set forth with particular clarity 
in Schopenhauer’s discussion of human sculpture: 


We all recognize human beauty when we see it, but in the genuine 
artist this takes place with such clearness that he shows it as he has 
never seen it, and in his presentation he surpasses nature... . [I]n this 
way have we an anticipation of what nature (which is in fact just the 
will constituting our own inner being) endeavours to present. In the 
true genius this anticipation is accompanied by a high degree of 
thoughtful intelligence, so that, by recognizing in the individual thing 
its Idea, he, so to speak, understands natures’ half-spoken words. He 
expresses clearly what she merely stammers. He impresses on the 
hard marble the beauty of the form which nature failed to achieve in 
a thousand attempts, and he places it before her, exclaiming as it 
were, ‘This is what you desired to say!’ And from the man who 
knows comes the echoing reply, ‘Yes, that is it!”/”° 


Accordingly, Gardiner has simply miscast the question by illicitly presuming that 
Ideas are to be compared to works of art “in the usual way”—that is, as between “an 
architectural model, for instance, : . . [and] the building of which it is the model,”! 
But the comparison in issue is not between a physical entity and its replica, but 
between a work of art and the aesthetic apprehension of the Form it seeks to embrace. 

To conclude this section, it is imperative to address Hamlyn’s concern 
regarding the relationship between the thing-in-itself and phenomena. Hamlyn’s 


overarching criticism rests upon his belief that the “only reason” Schopenhauer 
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employs the Platonic Ideas “is the necessity of attempting to say something about the 
relation of the will as thing-in-itself to phenomena, given the supposition that those 
phenomena reveal grades of something reflecting will.”"”’ Yet, “given the notion of 
a thing-in-itself there is no way of spelling out the relation between it and 
phenomena, and Schopenhauer’s claim to find evidence of the nature of the thing-in- 
itself in phenomena is just illusion.”"* Moreover, “given the attempt to spell out the 
relation between the thing-in-itself and phenomena there immediately arises the 
secondary problem how a plurality-less will can manifest itself in phenomena.”!”? 
These latter concerns, of course, are ancillary to Hamlyn’s further contention that 
“the suggestion that the Ideas do in fact succeed in performing a mediating role 
between the will and phenomena is another illusion." 

It is difficult to ascertain precisely what to make of Hamlyn’s condemnation. 
It is clear that he believes that the Ideas are intended to play a “mediating” role 
between the thing-in-itself and phenomena, and that this is the “only reason” for their 
adoption. This central conviction is unfortunate, as it permeates and influences the 
remainder of Hamlyn’s contention. Section III of this chapter has already evinced the 
position that the Ideas were not designed to be metaphysical conduits between will 
and representations. Furthermore, as Hamlyn seems to know but fails to properly 
appreciate, there simply can be no direct and logically discernable “relation” between 
the thing-in-itself and phenomena. All knowledge and relations are determined by 
the principle of sufficient reason. But the thing-in-itself, properly considered, is not 
subject to this principle. Representations are “related” in some fashion to one 
another in accordance with the dictates of the a priori forms imposed upon the 
knowing subject. But the thing-in-itself is quite beyond such predication. In short, 
one cannot, in principle, explain any purported “relation” between the thing-in-itself 


and phenomena; one cannot even meaningfully ask why there is a thing-in-itself, or 


even a world at all: 


Two things are absolutely inexplicable, in other words, do not lead 
back to the relation expressed by the principle of sufficient reason. 
The first of these is the principle of sufficient reason itself in all its 
four forms, because it is the principle of ali explanation, which has 
meaning only in reference to it; the second is that which is not 
reached by this principle, but from which arises that original thing in 
all phenomena; it is the thing-in- itself, knowledge of which is in no 
wise subject to the principle of sufficient reason." 


In similar fashion, Hamlyn’s concern regarding “how 4a plurality-less will can 
manifest itself in phenomena”” must fall by the same sword. It is an inapplicable 
consideration; a mere pseudo-problem based upon a type of category mistake: 


[I]f anyone ventures to raise the question why there is not nothing at 
all rather than this world, then the world cannot be justified from 
itself, no ground, no final cause of its existence can be found in itself: 
it cannot be demonstrated that it exists for its own sake, in other 
words, for its own advantage. In pursuance of my teaching, this can, 
of course, be explained from the fact that the principle of the world’s 
existence is expressly a groundless one, namely a blind will-to-live, 
which, as thing-in-itself, cannot be subject to the principle of 
sufficient reason or ground; for this principle is merely the form of 
phenomena, and through it alone every why is justified. But this is 
also in keeping with the nature and constitution of the world, for only 
a blind, not a seeing, will could put itself in the position in which we 
find ourselves." 


Thus, Hamlyn is undoubtedly correct in asserting that there is neither a way of 


“spelling out the relation between [the thing-in-itself] and phenomena,” nor of 


explaining how the will “can manifest itself in phenomena,”> Schopenhauer 
concedes precisely these points while discussing the inherent limitations of human 
cognition. But this is not, in itself, the decisive objection that Hamlyn believes it to 
be. This state of affairs appears problematic only if the Platonic Ideas are viewed as 
being designed solely to play some sort of “mediating” role—“an indispensable feed- 


pipe”*-between the thing-in-itself and phenomena; a type of poorly conceived 
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metaphysical legerdemain conjured ex nihilo to account for the erstwhile 
inexplicable. But, as we have seen, this is not the best interpretation. 

We are left then with Hamlyn’s remaining and most damning item of 
contention: If it is correct to say that there can be no logical “relation” between the 
thing-in-itself and phenomena, is it not then true that “Schopenhauer’s claim to find 
evidence of the nature of the thing-in-itself in phenomena”"” is badly mistaken? 
How can Schopenhauer justifiably claim to see will manifest throughout all 
phenomena when, in principle, we cannot even claim to know (strictly speaking) the 
thing-in-itself? 

We have already witnessed Schopenhauer's discovery of the nature of the 
thing-in-itself. The introspective analysis of bodily agency furnishes a unique insight 
into the essence of reality by allowing the ego to recognize that in the instant and act 
of deliberate bodily movement it is at once the subject of knowledge, subject of 
volition, will and representation. Because of the limitations inherent to cognition as 
structured under the principle of sufficient reason (such as the subject-object 
dichotomy) the ego cannot, strictly speaking, know this identity. Nevertheless, it is 
directly and intuitively obvious that the intellect which knows and the will which is 
known are numerically intact and that during the moment of deliberate bodily 
movement the ego again experiences itself.as will directly manifest in representation. 
Schopenhauer is therefore positioned to decipher the nature of the thing-in-itself 
through the immediate apprehension—“pre-reflective direct intuition”*-of will; the 
stirrings and machinations of our own will thus constitute “the datum alone capable 
of becoming the key to everything else,”"” the event “calculated to become the 
interpreter of every other.” As such, to tackle Hamlyn's final concern, 
Schopenhauer understands the world as will. As Atwell relates: “Schopenhauer 
agrees with Kant that the thing in itself cannot be known, hence what it is cannot be 
asserted as a knowable fact, but he believes that the natural world can be fully 
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understood (or interpreted, or rendered intelligible). He believes, in other words, that 
we can arrive at the ‘meaning’ of the natural world, but only by assigning to it~both 
on the individual level and on the 'cosmic' level-that which we know in ourselves as 
will.”""" Similarly, Safranski clarifies: 


“Schopenhauer « . . undertook to understand the world as ‘will’. _The 
emphasis is on ‘understanding’. . . . In ‘understanding,’ it is not a 
question of connecting the ‘object that is the will' casually with other 
subjects; understanding does not search for cause and effect, for the 
why but it comprehends the meaning, it asks what the will actually is. 
But what the will is we can experience solely and exclusively within 
ourselves, where we encounter the will not only as an object of our 
imagination, our representation, but where we experience it ‘from 
within’, i.e., where we ourselves are the will. We have to understand 

ourselves if we wish to understand the world. Schopenhauer's 

metaphysics of the will is by no means an analytical approach to the 
empirical world, in competition with natural science, but a 

hermeneutical approach to existence. It does not explain the causal 

connections of what is but it asks what Being is.”'”? 


The Modus Operandi of Will 


Several critics have wondered how the Platonic Ideas could have come about 
at all. How could a world of phenomena spring from blind, non-rational, striving? 
More pointedly, how could a world which seems, at times, to evince teleological 

| design have issued from a thing-in-itself which is essentially a purposeless urge? 

: Magee, for instance, has argued: 


Schopenhauer never addresses himself to the question of how it 
comes about that a blind, aimless drive objectifies itself in a world 
full of purposeful activity — a world, furthermore, in which every 
particle and motion obey the laws of Newtonian physics. To push the 

“question one stage further back, he never asks himself how it comes 
about that a blind urge manifests itself directly in Platonic Ideas (such 
as Newton’s laws). He goes no further than to say that the selft 
objectification of the noumenon in the phenomenon is inexplicable. 
But, surely, a through - and - through blind and aimless will would 
manifest itself in, if anything, a chaos?'? 
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Similarly, Copleston echoes that “it is in any case very difficult to see how the a 
that eternal striving, could manifest itself objectively in the’Platonic Ideas at all,”'“ 
while Hamlyn opines that “[t]he all-important question why [the will] objectifies 
itself in phenomena at all... receives, and can receive, no answer.”!* 

These concerns, however, are among the easiest criticisms to address and 
have, in fact, already been anticipated in previous sections. To recapitulate: There 
is no reason why the will would manifest itself in a world of phenomena, or in a 
world of seemingly purposeful activity. The will is completely blind and wholly ° 
devoid of rational intent; there is no conceivable rationale behind its machinations. 
There is no possible explanation of why there are phenomena, or why there is 
apparent order rather than unbridled chaos. In addition, it is important to stress that 
the enquiries thus posed are effectively meaningless questions. To mimic Hamlyn, 
the concems receive, and can receive, no answer precisely because the entire line of. 
questioning lacks any possible cognitively significant response. Schopenhauer is 
quick to emphasize that we can never explain why there is a principle of sufficient 
reason at all'** (which is, of course, the vehicle through which the Ding-an-sich 
becomes representation), or why there is a thing-in-itself and attendant manifestation 
rather than nothing.'4” The world as will manifest in phenomena has no ultimate, 
knowable ground; there is no discernable absolute or final cause ofits existence. The 
critics seem to understand this, but nevertheless continue to flog a dead horse... 
Schopenhauer does not evade such questions, rather, he correctly understands and 
openly acknowledges that they are logically moot. In final rejoinder, it is worthy of 
note that Terri Graves Taylor has plausibly suggested in partial response to Copleston : 
that it is “not the Ideas alone but the Ideas in their state of perpetual strife which 
manifest the Will.”"* The continual war of Ideas battling for possession of matter 


itself reveals “that variance with itself that is essential to the will.”"” 
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The Ideas, Representational Arts, and Music 
The final substantial objection to Schopenhauer’s doctrine of Platonic Ideas 
concerns the relationship between the Ideas, music, and the other arts. Magee writes: 


Schopenhauer . . . says that [the Ideas} play no role in the most 
important art of all, namely music. That being so, what he is putting 
forward is not one aesthetic theory but two — one for music, another 
for the rest of the arts. And it seems to me clear that the second of 
these could be reformulated in a way that dispenses with Platonic 
Ideas. ... I see no reason why Schopenhauer’s existing arguments 
about the representational arts as giving us a special sort of 
knowledge of Platonic Ideas which are direct manifestations of the 
noumenal should not be transferred,mutatis mutandis, to the 
Tepresentational arts as giving us a special sort of knowledge of the 
empirical world which is a direct manifestation of the noumenal. 
Such a theory would still attribute to the arts other than music the 
same metaphysical function as before, so Schopenhauer’s various 
subsidiary theories about them could still apply; their representational 
character would be conceded, indeed accounted for; and the nature 
of the distinction between them and music would be preserved, in that 
their contact with the noumenal would still be seen as being at one 
remove, while music is seen as a direct manifestation of the 
noumenal,!%° 


Magee’s objection and ensuing proposal isnot entirely clear,'*! Nevertheless, 
a few brief lines of rebuttal would seem appropriate. To begin, although the Ideas 
exist'as adequate objectifications of the will, they are nonetheless indirect 
expressions of the Ding-an-sich.' Music, to the contrary, “is as immediate an 
objectification and copy of the whole will as the world itselfis... Therefore music 
is by no means like the other arts, namely a copy of the Ideas, but a copy of the will 
itself”? Moreover, since music “passes over the Ideas, [it] is also quite independent 
of the phenomenal world, positively ignores it, and, to a certain extent, could still 
exist even if there were no world at all, which cannot be said of the other arts,”'* 
Hence, for this reason alone, Schopenhauer is forced to treat music differently than 
the remaining arts. Whereas Magee chooses to characterize this in terms of “two 
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separate” aesthetic theories in Schopenhauer, it is simple enough to remark that 
Schopenhauer has one complete theory, with one branch detaiting the arts which 
embrace the Platonic Ideas, and another branch detailing that art form which entirely 
bypasses the Ideas. It is clear that music and the entire world of representation 


‘8S Magee’s attempt to excise the Platonic Ideas from 


express the same essence. 
Schopenhauer’ s philosophy follows directly from his conviction that the Ideas are not 
necessary to the program as a whole and exist solely to perform a mediating role 
between the thing-in-itself and representation. Yet this chapter has already 
demonstrated that the Ideas are necessary for Schopenhauer to complete the scientific 
image of the world, and that the Ideas were never intended to play any sort of 
mediating role. Lastly, if Schopenhauer’s aesthetic theory of the representational arts 
is indeed refigured so as to give “a special sort of knowledge of the empirical world 
which is a direct manifestation of the noumenal,”'* one might wonder what sort of 
knowledge this might be. Magee suggests that its representational character would 
be conceded, it would remain distinct from music, and that it would “still be seen as 

being at one remove”"” from the thing-in-itself. But without further explanation—and 

none is provided-it looks as if Magee is merely calling for the same exact item under 


a different name. 


Conclusion 

As we have seen, there are approximately eight substantial indictments 
against Schopenhauer’s employment of Platonic Ideas to be found in the literature. 
More important, it is now equally clear that an appropriate response to each 
indictmentcan be gleaned straightforwardly from a proper reading of Schopenhauer’s 
text. We are now ina position to spell out those indictments succinctly and to briefly 
encapsulate the appropriate rejoinder. All told, the rejoinders evince that while 


Schopenhauer’ s doctrine of Platonic Ideas remains, perhaps, the most difficult aspect 
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of his philosophy, the doctrine is by no means incoherent or truly inconsistent. 


Indictment I (Section I, Primacy of the Will and Aesthetic Liberation); If there is 
no absolute freedom of the will, how can the individual deliberately choose 
to stifle the will during moments of aesthetic contemplation? More 
pointedly, how can the will deny itself during such occasions? 


Rejoinder: It is not the individual per se who liberates the self from willing. Rather, 
the liberation occurs as a result of the law of causality. Since the individual 
is merely a manifestation of the thing-in-itself, the liberation at issue is 
simply a momentary mastery of intellect over the individual will orchestrated 
under the law of causality. Furthermore, precisely because the individual will 
is not numerically identical with the Ding-an-sich, it is not necessarily the 
case that the noumenon has denied itself in aesthetic contemplation, but that 
the thing-in-itself, striving for increasingly higher levels of objectification, 
thwarts the phenomenal will of the individual. 


indictment HU (Section H, The Role of the Ideas): The Ideas do not serve a necessary 
function in the magnum opus. The Ideas are inconsistent with the remainder 
of the work and Schopenhauer’s treatment of the Ideas is incoherent. 


Rejoinder: The Ideas are necessary if Schopenhauer is to complete the scientific 
image of the world. Indeed, without the Ideas, he would have no means of 
providing a philosophical account of changes in nature. The Ideas are clearly 
consistent with the remainder of Schopenhauer’s program since they explain, 
inter alia, the action of natural forces from a perspective not available to the 
sciences. Specifically, Schopenhauer demonstrates that by experiencing 
ourselves as will manifest in representation, we simultaneously experience 
and understand the essence of all natural forces and the whole of the world. 
Schopenhauer’s discussion of the Ideas lends his philosophy its own unique 
coherence by facilitating knowledge of the inner essence and character of. 
things through divining their most immediate and adequate objectifications. 


Indictment Il (Section II, The Location of the Ideas): If Schopenhauer’s ontology 
is comprised of will and representation, and the Ideas are neither empirical 
objects nor the thing-in-itself, where do the Ideas repose? 


Rejoinder: The will-considered precisely as thing-in-itself—is not a thing, an object. 
Similarly, while the Ideas are representational (objectified), they are not in 
space and time. Hence, there is nowhere for either the will itself or the Ideas 


il 


to abide; “place” or location is an inapplicable construct. The Ideas do not 
constitute a third separate construct of reality. They are simply grades of the 
objectification of will viewed independently of the principle of sufficient 
reason, 


Indictment IV (Section IV, The Relationship Between the Ideas and Phenomena, 
The Will and Ideas, and the Will to Phenomena): How can Schopenhauer 
hope to explain the relationship between the Ideas and the will as thing-in- 
itself? 


of the will’s objectification have no direct bearing on the Ding-an-sich which 
remains entirely unaffected by the a priori forms which account for 
diversification. An Idea is a philosophical correlate of a natural species; the 
power that becomes diversified through space and time producing specific 
individuals of a distinct natural kind. 


} 
5 
| 
| 
| Rejoinder: The Ideas relate to the thing-in-itself only indirectly. The various grades 
| 
: 
| Indictment V (Section IV, The Relationship Between the Ideas and Phenomena, The 
; Will and Ideas, and the Will to Phenomena): It is not clear how the Ideas are 
i supposed to be related to everyday things. It also remains uncertain how the 
\ Ideas are portrayed in works of art. 
| Rejoinder: The Ideas are grades of the objectification of will viewed apart from the 
i principle of sufficient reason and which constitute the natural forces or 
powers which account for changes in the physical world. Therefore, the Ideas 
relate to ordinary things as their eternal forms, unattained patterns, or 
| prototypes. As pure objects, unaffected by space and time, the Ideas remain 
\ immutable; it is only through the intervention of space and time that Ideas 
become multiplied into innumerable phenomena. The ability to view the 
Ideas is the unique gift of the artistic genius. During moments of detached 
aesthetic contemplation, the two correlative elements of knowing merge into 
\ one as the particular thing becomes the Idea of its species and the perceiving 
individual becomes the pure subject of knowing. In order to transform the 
perception of the Idea into the medium of art, the genius employs the 
imagination in effort to procure what nature endeavored to bring about. This 
capacity for the aesthetic comprehension of Ideas is inherent in all persons to 
a lesser and different degree. 


Indictment VI (Section IV, The Relationship Between the Ideas and Phenomena, 


The Will and Ideas, and the Will to Phenomena): If wé accept the notion of 
a thing-in-itself, there is no way of explaining the relation between it and 
representation and Schopenhauer’s claim to find evidence of the will in 
representation is sorely mistaken. 


Rejoinder: Schopenhauer unabashedly concedes that there is no way of explaining 
the relation between the thing-in-itself and phenomena. We can never 
explain why there is a principle of sufficient reason at all, or why there is ‘a 
thing-in-itselfand attendant manifestation rather than nothing. Nevertheless, 
the individual engaged in an introspective analysis of bodily agency can 
unravel the nature of the thing-in-itself by experiencing an immediate 
apprehension (direct intuition) of will. Thus, while the Ding-an-sich proper 
cannot truly be known (strictly speaking), the world can nonetheless be 
understood, or interpreted as will. 


Indictment VII (Section V, The Modus Operandi of Will) How could the Platonic 
Ideas have come about at all? A throughly blind and aimless will should 
manifest, if anything, chaos. 


Rejoinder: Schopenhauer openly acknowledges that there is no reason why the will 


would manifest itself in a world of phenomena, or in a world of seemingly 

purposeful activity. The will is completely blind and wholly devoid of 
rational intent; there is no conceivable rationale behind its machinations. 

Moreover, the question lacks any possible alternative response. The 

will-taken precisely as thing-in-itself-is beyond the reach of the explanatory 
apparatus afforded by the principle of sufficient reason. The world as will 

manifest in representation has no ultimate, knowable ground; there is simply 
no discernable absolute or final cause of its existence. 


Indictment VII (Section VI, The Ideas, Representational Arts, and Music): The 
Ideas play no role in the most important art of all: music. As such, 
Schopenhauer is really setting forth two distinct aesthetic theories—one for 
music, another for the remaining arts. Moreover, the second of these theories 
could be reformulated in such a way as to dispense with the Ideas altogether. 


Rejoinder: Schopenhauer is forced to treat music differently than the remaining arts: 
While the Ideas are adequate objectifications of the will, they remain indirect 
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expressions of the thing-in-itself. Music, however, passes over the Ideas 
entirely and is a copy of the will itself. Furthermore, it is arguable that 
Schopenhauer has one complete aesthetic theory, with one division detailing 
the arts which embrace the Platonic Ideas, and another division detailing that 
art form which bypasses the Ideas. Finally, as we have seen, if Schopenhauer 
were to dispense with the Ideas, he would have no apparent means of 
completing the scientific image of the world. 
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Chapter Five 


Schopenhauer's Mysticism: The Philosopher, 
the Genius, The Saint and the Mystic 


Mysticism is a prevalent and recurrent theme in Schopenhauer’s writings. 
Yet Schopenhauer’s treatment of mysticism appears to be ambiguous. In Parerga 
and Paralipomena, for example, he acknowledges “the sphere of illuminism as 
something that exists” and to which, presumably, one might appeal as a source of 
insight. But he is nonetheless insistent that he has “guarded against setting even one 


” on the mystic’s terrain. But Schopenhauer’s discussion of such important 


foot 
issues as nonconceptual intuitive knowledge, aesthetic contemplation, and the 
foundation of morality, seem to suggest that Schopenhauer may have tread much 
further into the mystic’s domain than he is willing to admit. Thus, in his work, On 
the Basis of Morality, Schopenhauer contends that moral action springs from the 
mystical insight that all phenomenal beings share a common noumenal essence: “It 
is practical mysticism insofar as it ultimately springs from the same knowledge that 
constitutes the essence of all mysticism proper. In no other way can it be truly 
explained.” 

Is Schopenhauer simply inconsistent? Or is theré some avenue of 
discernment by which to exculpate Schopenhauer from the charge of inconsistency? 
Are there, perhaps, different strains or even “types” of mysticism at issue? 

Nearly all of the major commentaries acknowledge mysticism as an element 
in Schopenhauer’s thought.‘ Several of these works have struggled, in various ways, 
with Schopenhauer’s apparent ambiguity on the subject,’ yet only two writers have 


suggested that Schopenhauer may have entertained more than one conception of 


123 


124 


mysticism.® 


Oddly, these commentators diverge widely in their respective 


interpretations of the different species of mysticism within Schopenhauer’s 


philosophy. Patrick Gardiner suggests 


that when Schopenhauer spoke of mysticism he really had in view 
two distinguishable concepts, between which, however, he never 
clearly or explicitly differentiated. On one of these, mystical 
awareness, involves simply a true insight into the inner nature of the 
phenomenal world considered as a whole, and into our own natures 
regarded as elements of and participants in that world: it is in this 
sense that he speaks of mysticism as ‘consciousness of the identity of 
one’s own inner essence with that of all things or with the kernel of 
the world’ . .. On the other, while mystical awareness presupposes 
and springs from insight of the sort just described, it is itself to be 
understood as comprehending some ‘deeper’ apprehension, about 
which, however, nothing can be significantly thought or said; in this 
‘widest sense’ mysticism is stated to concern ‘the immediate 
consciousness of that to which neither perception nor conception, and. 
thus in general no knowledge, extends’, the very form of ‘subject and 
object’, which Schopenhauer holds to be fundamental to all cognition, 
‘entirely ceasing’.’ 


Alternatively, David Avraham Weiner simply notes that 


recourse to illuminism, yet he often appears to make just such an appeal. In effort to 
explicate Schopenhauer’s actual position, two critics have each proposed divergent 
two-fold divisions of “mysticism” within Schopenhauer’s thought. While it would 
seem that Gardiner and Weiner agree on the first strain of mysticism — the 


recognition that all phenomenal beings share a common noumenal essence ~ it does 


Schopenhauer uses the term “mystical” to denote two different 
intuitions, The first is the feeling that individuation is illusory, 
because all phenomenal beings share a single noumenal essence. The 
second is man’s feeling that, as the thinking subject, he supports the 
entire world as representation .* 


All of this suggests a considerable muddle: Schopenhauer disavows any 
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not appear that they agree on the second. Weiner’s description of the feeling of the 
‘thinking subject as the supporter of the world as representation’ does not correspond 
to Gardiner’s description of the ‘deeper apprehension about which nothing can be 
significantly thought or said.’ 

What are we to make of this? Are there then three (or more) different 
conceptions of mysticism in Schopenhauer’s work? More important, is it even 
possible to make such virtual distinctions regarding a sphere of apprehension which 
by its very nature eschews conceptual discrimination? 

Schopenhauer’s apparent appeal to mysticism occurs in varying contexts. He 
likens his philosophical enterprise to the unfolding of a single thought. But in effort 
to thoroughly convey the oft-times intricate and subtle nuances of that thought, 
Schopenhauer finds it incumbent to discuss, not only the enlightenment of the 
philosopher, but the peculiar insight of the genius, the saint, and the mystic as well. 
Accordingly, this chapter will begin by examining the parameters of speculation 
which Schopenhauer establishes for the philosopher. It will proceed, in due order, 
to discuss the relative insights of the genius, saint, and mystic. All told, the chapter 
will suggest that although there may be numerous and diverse instances of mystical 
insight in Schopenhauer’s writings, he is not inconsistent in his treatment of 


mysticism. 


The Philosopher 

Schopenhauer is clear that the philosopher must begin with a consideration 
of the world itself and of the representations’ given in intuitive perception. “[M]ore 
than anyone else should the philosopher draw from that fountain-head, from 
knowledge of intuitive perception, and should, therefore, keep his eye always on 
things themselves, on nature, the world, and life ....” '° The failure of philosophy 


hitherto can be explained by the fact that, “instead of confining himself to a deeper 
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comprehension of the world as given,” the philosopher has attempted “at once to go 
beyond it and . . . to discover the ultimate grounds of all existence, the eternal 
relations of things.”"! But such ultimate, “nonworldly” concerns lie quite beyond the 
limits of possible knowledge and should be relegated outside the proper scope of 
philosophy. “Our intellect is immanent and thus our philosophy too should be 
immanent and not aspire to supramundane things, but restrict itself to a thorough 
understanding of the world as given, which supplies material enough.”'? Would-be 
philosophers who fail to heed Schopenhauer’s admonition regarding the correct 
starting-point and ultimate source of philosophy, inevitably fall into error. 

As we have seen in Chapter Three, knowledge of the empirical world is 
derived from experience of physical objects: “intuitive, perceptive, complete, 


empirical representations.” 


The origin of empirical awareness is sensation, “an 
event within the organism itself,”* which presents the “raw material” of perception: 
When the understanding imports the law of causality, it simultaneously apprehends 
the sensation as an effect which must have a cause and by similarly summoning the 
“outer sense” of space, the understanding posits the cause “outside” of the organism: 
Only through this process does the “real, objective, corporeal world . . . present 
itself.”"* 
Concepts, on the other hand, are abstract representations. While both 
animals and humans possess understanding, and are thereby capable of generating 
intuitive representations, only humans possess the faculty of reason which is 
necessary to produce concepts. More specifically, concepts are “abstract 
representations” which subsume “innumerable individual things” under their grasp.'” 
They function as “complex or comprehensive totalitfies].”"* Concepts summarize 
the properties of individuals, and may be thought of as “genera embracing different 
species.”'® Concepts “can also be defined as representations from representations.” 


And since “[t}]he formation ofa concept is brought about generally by dropping much 
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that is given in intuitive perception,” the concept is essentially “a case of thinking 
fess than what is intuitively perceived.”?! Moreover, “[t]he higher we ascend in 
abstraction, the more we drop, and so the less there remains for us to think. The 
highest, i.e., the most general, concepts are the emptiest and poorest, and ultimately 
are mere husks. . . .””? 

The two sources of concepts are pure, a priori perception, and empirical, a 
posteriori perception. The concepts of space and time can be derived through pure 
perception by intuiting space and time, and the concept of cause can be obtained 
through the pure understanding of causality. Empirical, a posteriori concepts, 
alternatively, are acquired through the perception of physical objects. Yet, regardless 
of type or content, every concept must have a basis in perception. 

Representations of perception can neither be “retained [nJor 
communicated."” Only concepts, properly drawn, are “unconditionally 
communicable,” and concepts enter consciousness only in the form of words.” 
Words fix”, signify”, and express concepts” and render speech and language 
possible, 

Schopenhauer’s philosophy of language and commitment demand for the 
“perceptual verifiability”” of concepts provides a means by which to recognize and 
eliminate pseudoconcepts and nonsensical utterances. Since concepts derive all 
meaning from their ultimate reference to representations of perception, it must follow 
that all concepts not so grounded are really pseudoconcepts, and the words which 
represent them are merely “empty husks.””° Philosophers who trade in such vacuous 
expressions and empty formulae ineluctably utter nonsense. Hence, what makes the 
writings of Schopenhauer’s contemporaries so “exceedingly poor in ideas” and 
“tormentingly tedious” is 


primarily the fact that their mode of expression generally moves in 
highly abstract, universal, and extremely wide concepts and thus 
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usually parades only in vague, indefinite, and ambiguous expressions 

. For instead of firmly and steadily directing the senses and 
understanding to the world that lies before them in intuitive 
perception and thus to what is really and truly given, to what is pure, 
genuine, and in itself not exposed to error, and hence to that by which 
we have to fathom the essence of things — they know nothing except 
the highest abstractions. ... They start from these and build systems 
whose contents ultimately amount to mere words. Thus such words 
are really only soap-bubbles which can be played with for a while, but 
cannot touch the ground of reality without bursting”! 


Schopenhauer’s scheme of intellectual faculties similarly tethers philosophy 
to the world as given and nullifies empty abstractions supposedly gleaned through 
occult supersensuous capacities. For Schopenhauer, it is the understanding, the realm 
of perception, which gives knowledge of reality.** Reason, the domain of abstract 
representations, merely provides truth.’ Reason thus remains vitally linked to 
experience and constitutes the power to generate concepts from the matter of 
intelligent perception.** Yet this scheme stands in considerable contrast to that 
proposed by the “professors of philosophy” who, “in defiance of all usage of 
language and of sound judgement . . . have decided to call the thinking faculty 
understanding instead of reason.”* The gist of such a manoeuver, according to 


Schopenhauer, can be readily explained by the fact that the Professoren 


needed the place and name of reason (Vernunft) for an invented and 
fabricated . . . faculty that would help them out of the straits to which 
Kant had reduced them. It is said to be one of immediate 
metaphysical knowledge, . . . one that transcends all possibility of 
experience, and grasps the world of things-in-themselves and their 
relations. Accordingly, it is a faculty which is primarily “a 
consciousness of God”... . Reason (Vernunft), to which all such 
wisdom is so boldly and falsely imputed, is declared to be a “faculty 
of the supersensuous” as well as one “of ideas,” in short, an oracular 
ability within us designed directly for metaphysics.** 


Schopenhauer is adamant. Philosophy must begin with an examination of the 
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world presented in intuitive perception through the utilization of natural faculties 
which apprehend the world as given. Philosophy cannot arise from a string of empty 
concepts, nor can knowledge be supplied through alleged supersensuous capacities 
which supposedly divine “the Absolute.” But this does nof mean that everything that 
is known can be readily stated. And to this extent, at least, Schopenhauer seemingly 
appeals to a species of knowledge which might well be deemed “mystical.”*” Thus, 
Schopenhauer contends that only abstract conceptual knowledge can be 
communicated in words. Intuitive knowledge, on the other hand, can be shown, but 
not always said. While we can attempt to communicate intuitive knowledge by 
transposing it into the abstract medium of concepts and words, the unique and 
essential insights of intuitive knowledge seemingly defy such translation. 

Because the understanding gives knowledge of reality, while reason merely 
furnishes the truth, the apprehension which the understanding has, for example, “of 
the relation of cause and effect is in itself much more complete, profound, and 
exhaustive than what can be thought of it in the abstract.”* As such, “[t]he 
understanding alone knows from perception, directly and completely, the mode of 
operation of a lever, a block and tackle, a cog-wheel, the support of an arch, and so 
on.” Similarly, an experienced billiard-player can possess a perfect knowledge of 
the laws governing the impact of elastic bodies, although such knowledge remains 
solely in the understanding and merely for immediate perception.” In fact, in 
activities such as “billiards-playing, fencing, tuning an instrument, or singing, 
knowledge of perception must directly guide activity,’ the use of abstract 
knowledge will merely prove a hindrance. We also see that “savages and uneducated 
persons, not very accustomed to thinking, perform many bodily exercises, fight with 
animals, shoot with bows and arrows and the like, with a certainty and rapidity never 
reached by the reflecting European, just because his deliberation makes him hesitate 


and hang back. For instance, he tries to find the right spot or the right point of time 
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from the mean between two false extremes, while the natural man hits it directly 
without reflecting on the wrong courses open to him.“ As such cases illustrate, 
direct intuitive knowledge is sometimes so remote from conceptual knowledge that 
any attempt to transpose the full spectrum and import of intuitive insight into an 
abstract, discursive medium is futile. 

There are other, more important, bits of intuitive knowledge which can never 
be adequately conveyed through a purely discursive medium. Schopenhauer 
contends, for example, that “nothing good is achieved through [concepts] in art”; 
“all genuine art proceeds from the knowledge of perception, never from the 
concept." Similarly, “virtue and holiness result not from reflection” but from an 
intuitive apprehension that cannot be readily molded into the narrow confines of 
language. For while “virtue does indeed result from knowledge,” it is “a direct and 
intuitive knowledge that cannot be reasoned away or arrived at by reasoning; a 
knowledge that, just because it is not abstract, cannot be communicated, but must 
dawn on each of us.” Even the deductive proofs of logic and mathematics fail to 
adequately convey the intuitive insights that lie at the foundation of these sciences; 
mathematical and logical “proofs” are mere tricks which cannot teach us anything 
that we do not already know intuitively."* Most important, as we have seen, 
Schopenhauer’s discovery of the nature of the noumenon occurs by virtue of a direct 
and immediate insight into the essence of the world which can neither be 
demonstrated nor properly brought under any of the forms of the principle of 
sufficient reason. Indeed, whoever really grasps the inexplicable nature of the 
identity of the subject of knowledge with the subject of willing,” and of the will with 
the representation of the body” will, with him, call such knowledge philosophical 


truth par excellence. 
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The Genius 

As we have seen, the philosopher must begin with an examination of the 
world presented in intuitive perception by utilizing existing cognitive faculties which 
apprehend that world. The true philosopher does not begin by alleging that 
supersensuous capacities have afforded a grasp of “the Absolute,” or by parading 
empty abstractions and vacuous expressions under the guise of cognitively 
meaningful discourse. Yet precisely because words and concepts can never fully 
contain all of the material supplied through intuitive perception, there remains a 
realm of “direct and intuitive knowledge”*' which cannot be adequately conveyed 
through a purely discursive medium and which can only be shown or demonstrated.” 
Schopenhauer’s “genius” must likewise begin with perception.” And the genius 
directly encounters an aspect of being which can neither be easily understood by the 
ordinary person, nor become readily molded into the narrow confines of ordinary 
knowledge and language. Through aesthetic contemplation, the genius comes to 
know the Platonic forms. 

The will, considered precisely as thing-in-itself, is completely unindividuated 
and free from all of the forms of the principle of sufficient reason. The will as 
representation, however, is manifest in varying grades of objectification. Thus, we 
see “a higher degree of this objectification in the plant than in the stone, [and] a 
higher degree in the animal than in the plant; indeed, the will’s passage into visibility, 
its objectification, has gradations as endless as those between the feeblest twilight 
and the brightest sunlight, the loudest tone and the softest echo.” These specific 
grades or levels of the will’s objectification exist as “unattained patterns”® or “the 
eternal forms of things.”® Such degrees constitute “definite species” and represent, 
inter alia, “the original unchanging forms and properties of all natural bodies, 
whether organic or inorganic, as well as the universal forces that reveal themselves 


according to natural laws.”** In this latter sense, “every universal, original force of 
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nature is, in its inner essence, nothing but the objectification of the will at a low 
grade.” Schopenhauer unabashedly likens these exemplars to Platonic archetypes: 
“these grades of the objectification of the will are nothing but Plato’s Ideas”: and 
“by Idea I understand every definite and fixed grade of the will's objectification.”! 

Apprehension of the Platonic Ideas can only come about by a change in the 
subject. A curious transition occurs in rare individuals in which knowledge suddenly 
tears itself away from the service of the will. The subject, no longer bound by the 
principle of sufficient reason, ceases to exist merely as an individual and becomes “a 
pure will-less subject of knowledge” resting in fixed contemplation of the object 
presented. In this state of aesthetic contemplation, the genius no longer considers 
“the where, the when, the why, and the whither in things, but simply and solely the 


what.® 


The entire power of the mind is at once devoted to will-less perception as 
the subject merges with object: “We Jose ourselves entirely in this object . . . we 
| forget our individuality, our will, and continue to exist only as pure subject, as clear 
fee of the object, so that it is though the object alone existed... .”* When the 
' object of contemplation has thus passed out of all external relation, and the subject 
has momentarily broken the bonds of the will, what is known is no longer the 
“particular thing, but the Idea to which is corresponds. Simultaneously, the individual 
fete has “lost himself” and has seemingly “stepped into another world,” as he 
has become the “pure will-less, painless, timeless subject of knowledge.”*’ Hence, 
in this one stroke, the object of contemplation becomes “the Idea of its species”® and 

the subject becomes the “one eye of the world,”® “the pure subject of knowing.”” 
The transition of the individual knowing subject to the pure subject of 

i knowing and the corresponding appearance of, and merger with, the Platonic Ideas, 
marks a temporary suspension of willing and thus, a momentary reprieve from 


‘suffering. In this “moment of rapture or exaltation,””' a transitory preponderance of 


intellect over will occurs in which conscious attention is devoted entirely to the 
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object of perception. The pure subject of knowing contemplates the Idea in the 
serene detachment of complete and perfect objectivity. The Form alone is 
apprehended; it is perceived without selfish interest and as divorced from its relation 
to the will. But with the disappearance of willing from consciousness, the individual, 
too, is seemingly abolished. The genius comes to understand himself as “the world’s 
limit”:” the one eye of the world which looks through the eyes of all sentient beings 
and which supports the world as representation. The genius disavows his former 
empirical facade of the self and is thereby freed, albeit momentarily, from the 
incessant anguish of egoistic craving. That peace of mind which has always been 
sought, but seldom achieved, descends over the spirit. In this painless, will-less, 
serene and detached state of all-encompassing contemplation, we are delivered from 
the thraldom of desire, We thus “celebrate the Sabbath of the penal servitude of 
willing; the wheel of Ixion stands still.”” 

Whereas language constitutes the proper medium of philosophy, art is the 
vehicle of genius. Indeed, the very purpose of art is to communicate knowledge of 
the Ideas. Art can be accurately defined as “the way of considering things 
independently of the principle of sufficient reason.” Thus, while linguistic 
communication is necessarily conceptual, and the concept can merely reiterate the 
representational testimony of the senses (subject entirely to the principle of sufficient 
reason and all its forms), it remains for art alone to effectively communicate the 
essential insights of the genius. The distinction between the concept and the Idea, in 


this regard, is apparent: 


The concept is abstract, discursive, wholly undetermined within its 
sphere, determined only by its limits, attainable and intelligible only 
to him who has the faculty of reason, communicable by words 
without further assistance, entirely exhausted by its definition. The 
Idea, on the other hand, definable perhaps as the adequate 
representative of the concept, is absolutely perceptive, and, although 
representing an infinite number of individual things, is yet thoroughly 


definite. It is never known by the individual as such, but only by him 
who has raised himself above all willing and all individuality to the 
pure subject of knowing.” 


Alternatively, “{t]he /dea is the unity that has fallen into plurality by virtue of the 
temporal and spatial form of our intuitive apprehension. The concept, on the other 
hand, is the unity once more produced out of plurality by means of abstraction 


through our faculty of reason.” 


The Saint 

Both the philosopher and the genius remain wedded to perception: “[tJhe 
innermost kernel of every genuine and actual piece of knowledge.” But since the 
philosopher does not work “out of concepts, but into them””* from the material 
afforded through intuitive perception, the understanding may possess, directly and 
completely, a type of knowledge which cannot be fully transposed into a conceptual 
(linguistic) medium. Similarly, the genius may become so absorbed in the aesthetic 
contemplation of an object of perception that both the genius and the object are 
transformed, and even merged, in the process. The genius transmutes into the pure 
subject of knowing, while the object becomes the Platonic Idea to which it 
corresponds. But since the Idea, no longer subject to the principle of sufficient 
reason, differs so radically from the concept, the genius can hope to communicate his 
insight only through art. Perhaps without surprise, we learn in the fourth book of the 
main work “that even virtue really comes from knowledge of perception.”” 
Schopenhauer’s ethical philosophy “will affirm the same immanence here as in all 
that we have considered hitherto.” And “since the real, knowable world will never 
fail to afford material and reality to our ethical observations . . . nothing will be less 


necessary than for us to take refuge in negative concepts devoid of content, and then 


somehow to make even ourselves believe that we were saying something when we 
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spoke with raised eyebrows about the ‘absolute,’ the ‘infinite,’ the ‘supersensuous,’ 
and whatever other mere negations of the sort there may be... .”*! 

Schopenhauer holds that the basis of morality is the recognition that all 
phenomenal beings are manifestations of one and the same underlying oe : 
entity: “If that veil of Maya, the principium individuationis, is lifted from the eyes of 
aman to such an extent that he no longer makes the egotistical distinction between 
himself and the person of others . . . then it follows automatically that such a man, 
recognizing in all beings his own true and innermost self, must also regard the 
endless sufferings of all that lives as his own, and thus take upon himself the pain of 
the whole world.”* It is only when a motive springs from compassion that it has true 
moral value, and it is this insight into the essence of reality which enables the 
individual to recognize the noumenal identity of himself with others. For upon 
reaching this state of virtue, the enlightened one can no longer watch with disinterest 
the suffering of others, as he understands their sorrow as his own. 

Seeing beyond the “veil of Maya,” however, is not devoid of benefit; 
knowledge of the inner nature of the thing-in-itself ultimately “becomes the quieter 
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of all and every willing.” The inherent acrimony of this “worst of all possible 


worlds’ 


can be deprived of its bite insofar as we can effect a denial and 
renunciation of the phenomenal world. Asceticism involves not only a reprieve, but 
possibly a lasting escape from the diabolical machinations of the will. In such cases, 
“[t]he will now turns away from life; it shudders at the pleasures in which it 
recognizes the affirmation of life. Man attains to the state of voluntary renunciation, 
resignation, true composure, and complete will-lessness.”* 

The pinnacle of self-negation occurs through the transition from virtue tof 
asceticism. One possessed of virtue practices moral vigil and seeks to keep ever in 
mind the vanity ofall existence. However, still beckoned by the will’s influence, oa 


illusion and allure of phenomena is likely to ensnare him again. Unchecked, he will 
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fall prey to the sordid cravings of baser motives, and will revert to his more natural 
egoistic ways. Asceticism, however, involves a complete denial of one’s nature and 
is thereby tantamount to a denial of the will itself. Through incessant self-denial, the 
holy ascetic tums the will upon itself. He develops “a strong aversion to the inner 
nature whose expression is his own phenomenon” and therefore “renounces 
precisely this inner nature.”* The ascetic, who continues to renunciate the will, may 
eventually cease to will at all. He disassociates himself from the glamour of 
phenomenal existence, and establishes a repose of utter indifference to the calamity 
of life. The ascetic may even resort to the extremes of fasting, self-castigation, and 
self-torture in effort to destroy that craving which he abhors as the source of his own 
painful existence. At last, if death comes, “it is most welcome, and is cheerfully 
accepted as a longed-for deliverance.”®” 

The essential insight of the saint eschews expression in ordinary language 
“[f]or the concept is unfruitful for the real inner nature of virtue, just as it is for art." 
The goodness of the saint “finds its real and adequate expression not in words, but 
simply and solely in deeds, in conduct, in the course of a man’s life.””' It is in this 
context that Schopenhauer refers to compassion as “practical mysticism”: “[I]t is 
something our faculty of reason can give no direct account of,” and which 
“ultimately springs from the same knowledge that constitutes the essence of ali 
mysticism proper.” Since Schopenhauer’s conceptual depiction of the saint can be 
“only abstract and general,”™ he provides a rich survey of religious and mystical 
literature designed to illustrate his doctrine of the denial of the will-to-live. But here 
again he emphasizes “the great distinction between intuitive and abstract 
knowledge.”** These disparate types of knowledge, Schopenhauer insists; are 
separated by “a wide gulf””* that can only be successfully crossed by the philosopher. 
whose job it is to bring intuitive discernment into abstract knowledge and reflection. 


Hence, “[t}o repeat abstractly, universally, and distinctly in concepts the whole inner 
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nature of the world, and thus to deposit it as a reflected image in permanent concepts 


always ready for the faculty of reason, this and nothing else is philosophy.” 


The Mystic 

Schopenhauer’s doctrine of the denial of the will-to-live ultimately 
culminates in a negation. We observe that “after our observations have finally 
brought us to the point where we have before our eyes in perfect saintliness the denial 
and surrender of all willing, and thus a deliverance from a world whose whole 
existence presented itself to us as suffering, this now appears to us as a transition into 
empty nothingness.””* The will manifest in representation constitutes the “being” of 
this world. But through constant mortification of the will, the ascetic comes to deny 
the very essence of the thing-in-itself. The ascetic saint enters a state of nirvanic 
will-lessness in which he is completely divorced from, and no longer cognizant of, 
the things of this world. With the complete surrendering of the will, the phenomens | 
are likewise abolished.” Hence, “[nJo will: no representation, no world.” Yet, 
philosophy can truthfully cast this ultimate state of will-lessness only in negative 
terms and Schopenhauer is forced to concede that “when my teaching reaches its 
highest point, it assumes a negative character, and so ends with a negation. Thus it] _ 
can speak here only of what is denied or given up; but what is gained in place of this, x 
what is laid hold of, it is forced . . . to describe as nothing... . ”!*! Philosophy 
proper must terminate at the point where “cognition” is no longer bridled by the 


forms of knowing, and yet 


If, . . it should be absolutely insisted on that somehow a positive 
knowledge is to be acquired of what philosophy can express only 
negatively as denial of the will, nothing would be left but to refer to 
that state which is experienced by all who have attained to complete 
denial of the will, and which is denoted by the names ecstasy, rapture, 
illumination, union with God, and so on. But such a state cannot 
really be called knowledge, since it no longer has the form of subject, 
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be object; moreover, it is accessible only to one’s own‘éxperience 
at cannot be further communicated.'” 


Thus, “it is precisely here,” where the philosopher can proceed only negatively, “that 
the mystic proceeds positively.”! 

In the “widest sense” of the term, writes Schopenhauer, mysticism denotes 
“every guidance to the immediate awareness of that which is not reached either by 
perception or conception, or generally by any knowledge.” The mystic is 
distinguished from the philosopher by the fact that the mystic begins with “his inner, 
positive, individual experience, in which he finds himself as the eternal and only 
being.”!* The philosopher, to the contrary, “starts from what is common to all, the 
objective phenomenon lying before us all, and from the facts of self-consciousness 
as they are to be found in everyone." The mystic, moreover, is unable to 
effectively demonstrate his insight and can only insist that we accept his conclusions 
at his word. The philosopher, however, reflecting upon the common data available 
to all, is able to demonstrate his conclusions through argument and force of reason. 
Precisely for such considerations, the philosopher should “beware of falling into the 
way of the mystics” by claiming “intellectual intuitions,” or by imputing knowledge 
from “immediate apprehensions of the faculty of reason,” or by otherwise attempting 
“to give in bright colours a positive knowledge of what is forever inaccessible to all 
knowledge, or at most can be expressed only by a negation.”*” On this score, the 
task and purpose of philosophy is clear: “Philosophy has its value and virtue in its 
rejection of all assumptions that cannot be substantiated, and in its acceptance as its 
data only of that which can be proved with certainty in the external world given by 
perception, in the forms constituting our intellect for the apprehension of the world, 
and in the consciousness of one’s own self common to all. For this reason it must 


remain cosmology, and cannot become theology.”' 


In an essay from Parerga and Paralipomena, “On Philosophy and its 
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Method,” Schopenhauer attempts to distinguish philosophy from “illuminism” in 
greater detail. Thus, while the proper scope of philosophy is directed outward from 
the subject to the objective order, we see that “illuminism asserts itself as its 
antithesis. Directed essentially inwards, illuminism has as its organon inner 
illumination, intellectual intuition, higher consciousness, immediately knowing 
reason [Vernunft], divine consciousness, unification, and the like, and disparages 
rationalism as the ‘light of nature.’ ”!” If illuminism is based in religion, it becomes 
mysticism; and the “fundamental defect,”""" of illuminism lies in the fact that this 
type of knowledge, in principle, cannot be communicated: “This is due partly to the 
fact that for inner perception there is no criterion of identity of the object of different 
subjects, and partly to the fact that such knowledge would nevertheless have to be 
communicated by means of language. But this has arisen for the purpose of the 
intellect’s outwardly directed knowledge by means of abstractions therefrom and is 
quite unsuited for expressing the inner states or conditions which are fundamentally 
different from it and are the material of illuminism.”"' While the words and 
concepts of everyday speech have arisen as abstractions from perception in order to 
serve the outwardly directed intellect, this language is poorly suited to fathom the 
depths of inner illuminism. Since “philosophy should be communicable knowledge,” 
it “must, therefore, be rationalism.”!"? As such, Schopenhauer warns, “at the end of 
my philosophy I have indicated the sphere of illuminism as something that exists but 
[ have guarded against setting even one foot thereon. For I have not undertaken to 
give an ultimate explanation of the world’s existence, but have only gone as far as 


possible on the objective path of rationalism.”""° 


Nevertheless, a concealed illuminism may often’ enough 
underlie rationalism; and to such an illuminism the philosopher then 
looks as to a hidden compass, whereas he admittedly steers his course 
only by the stars, that is, in accordance with external objects which 
clearly lie before him and which alone he takes into account. This is 


admissible because he does not’ undertake to communicate 
incommunicable knowledge, but his communications remain purely 


objective and rational.!" 


Schopenhauer’s Mysticism 

We are now in a position to address the questions raised in the introduction 
to this chapter: Is Schopenhauer inconsistent in his treatment of mysticism? ; and, 
are there different conceptions of mysticism at issue in Schopenhauer? I shall 
proceed to investigate the latter concern first. 


As we have seen, Gardiner maintains that Schopenhauer “had in view two 


LES 


distinguishable concepts”'”* of mysticism: 


G, “a true insight into the inner nature of the phenomenal world 
considered as a whole, and into our own natures regarded as 
elements of and participants in that world . . .” ie, 
“consciousness of the identity of one’s own inner essence 
with that of all things or with the kernel of the world’.”"'* 


G, an insight which presupposes G ,, yet “comprehending some ‘deeper’ 
apprehension, about which, however, nothing can be significantly 


thought or said... ‘the immediate consciousness of that to which 
neither perception nor conception, and thus in general no knowledge, 
extends’... "!!7 


G, clearly pertains to the “insight” that all phenomenal beings are. 
manifestations of one underlying noumenal essence. The philosopher, of course, can 
arrive at this knowledge through intellectual discernment: The introspective analysis 
of bodily agency reveals the nature of the thing-in-itself to be will. Since the thing- 
in-itself proper is beyond the principium individuationis, it is not subject to plurality; 
and accordingly, there can be only “one” noumenal will. The genius and the saint, 
however, presumedly arrive at this insight through more extraordinary means. The 


genius comes to such knowledge only by losing the self in aesthetic contemplation, 
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thereby effecting his metamorphosis into the pure subject of knowing—the world 
limit—who supports the world as representation. The saint achieves this insight only 
through a “mysterious inner occurrence”'"® in which he recognizes that he is 
metaphysically one with every other being. 

G, corresponds to Schopenhauer’s description of mysticism in the “widest 
sense”'? (illuminism), which denotes an “immediate awareness . . . which is not 
reached either by perception or conception, or generally by any knowledge.” 

Weiner, on the other hand, seeks to emphasize the point that “Schopenhauer 


uses the term ‘mystical’ to denote two different intuitions”:!?! 


W, “the feeling that individuation is illusory, because all 
phenomenal beings share a single noumenal 
essence,”!?2 


W, “man’s feeling that, as the thinking subject, he 
supports the entire world as representation.”!? 


W,, as phrased, appears to correspond to G,. Both G, and W, agree that 
through the insight in question, the witness discovers that all phenomenal beings 
share a common noumenal essence. However, it is important to emphasize, that 
Weiner — unlike Gardiner — is seeking to distinguish between species of “mystical” 
intuitions. Specifically, as we have seen, Gardiner’s G; reflects Schopenhauer’s 
“illuminism” which stems neither from perception nor conception. G,, to the 
contrary, would then seem to embrace those insights which are ultimately rooted in 
perception. Insights of this sort ~ even if mystical or quasi-mystical in nature — do 
not originate from “supersensuous capacities,” but begin with the fount of all real 
knowledge: perception. Insights of the type G, would presumedly be open to the 
genius or the saint (and possibly others). Weiner, however, would posit a further 
division between species of intuitive insights. W,, the feeling that all representations 


share a common noumenal essence, would seemingly correspond to the impetus 
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toward compassion found in the saint. W,, the feeling of thé thinking subject that he 
supports the world as representation, would more aptly describe the insight of the 
genius; 

Weiner has good reason to recognize the distinction between species of 
intuitive insight. The content of W, is not identical to the content of W,; ‘the feeling 
that all representations are manifestations of a single thing-in-itself’ is not, for that 
matter, ‘the feeling that, as thinking subject, one supports the entire world as 
representation.’ Even conceding the important point that the respective insights of. 
the genius and the saint both originate from a “mystical” fathoming of the one, true 
“kernel of the world,” it does not appear that there is a single insight involved. 
Indeed, it might be argued, that the simple point that the genius is only intermittently 
freed from the will during moments of aesthetic contemplation, while the ascetic 
saint has completely turned the will upon itself,"** would suggest some salient 
difference in the “types” (or even “depths”) of insight received — or, at least, a 
significant difference between the recipients of such insight. 

In simplest terms then, there appear to be several distinct varieties or strains 
of mysticism in Schopenhauer. A schematic listing and partial reconciliation of 


Gardiner and Weiner can be attempted as follows: 


G,'  Ituminism: an “immediate awareness .... whichis not 
reached either by perception or conception, or 
generally by any knowledge.”!* 


G, Mystical insight rooted in perception: “a true insight 
into the inner nature of the phenomenal world 
considered as a whole . . . ”; “‘consciousness of the 
identity of one’s own inner essence with that of all 
things or with the kernel of the world’.”!"* —This type 
of mystical apprehension can be broken down into, at 
least, two different intuitions: 


W, The insight of the saint: “the feeling that individuation 
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is illusory, because all phenomenal beings share a 
single noumenal essence.”!?” 


W, The insight of the genius: “man’s feeling that, as the 
thinking subject, he supports the entire world as 
representation.”!?8 


This schema offers certain benefits. To begin, it preserves intact the 
contributions made by Gardiner and Weiner. Weiner’s apparent distinction between 
the insight of the saint and the insight of the genius readily fits into, and further 
divides, Gardiner’s first category. Second, the strategy is faithful to Schopenhauer’s 
philosophy which really does seem to make, albeit implicitly, the types of 
distinctions in issue. Yet the schema is deficient in other respects. As we have seen, 
Schopenhauer’s treatment of the philosopher acknowledges a realm of intuitive 
apprehension which can be realized (known) by the understanding, but which cannot 
be completely and accurately transposed into a purely discursive medium. 
Philosophers post-dating Wittgenstein (himself heavily influenced by Schopenhauer) 
have often referred to this type of apprehension as “logical mysticism.” While the 
rigors of conceptual analysis demand, rightly, that everything that can be said, be 
stated clearly, it is nonetheless the case that (quoting Wittgenstein); “There are, 
indeed, things that cannot be put into words.”"°. Proper recognition of 
Schopenhauer’s prototypal “logical mysticism” would then require that we augment 


the diagram with something akin to: 


L Logical mysticism: “intuitive apprehensions which 
can be realized by the understanding, but which 
cannot be completely and accurately transposed into 
a conceptual (linguistic) medium.” 


The stratagem as a whole, however, would still appear too tidy — too neat and 


precise to accommodate all of Schopenhauer’s “mysterious” discoveries. In this 
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regard, many problems remain. There is, for one example; the question of how to 
categorize Schopenhauer’s “miracle par excellence” by which he recognizes: I. The 
identity of the subject of knowing with the subject of willing, and II. The identity of 
the will with the representation of the body. The importance of this “miracle” of 
knowledge cannot be overestimated. It is the vehicle by which Schopenhauer 
discovers the nature of the noumenon. Yet Schopenhauer himself acknowledges that 
he cannot possibly explain how this knowledge comes about. The identity of the will 
with the representation of the body is “knowledge of quite a peculiar nature, whose 
truth cannot therefore really be brought under one of the four headings by which I 
have divided all truth... .°"' The identity of the subject of knowledge with the 
subject of willing is even more complicated due, in part, to the fact that since all 
knowledge presupposes a subject-object dichotomy, the subject of knowing cannot 
even know itself as knower: “the subject knows itself only as a willer ... For the ego 
that represents, thus the subject of knowing can itself never become representation 
or object, since, as the necessary correlative of all representations, it is their 
condition.”"? 

This would appear to constitute a sub-species of “logical mysticism.” Both 
instances of the “miracle par excellence” constitute knowledge “immediately” given; 
knowledge in the concrete. But rather unlike other kinds of intuitive knowledge, 
Schopenhauer maintains — at least in the case of the identity of the will with the body 
— that it cannot be brought under any of the forms of the principle of sufficient 
reason. Should we now augment the diagram with : L, “The ‘miracle par 
excellence’?” ~And what about other specific instances where Schopenhauer skirts 
dangerously close to the domain of the mystic? 

It is apparent that although this overall procedure possesses significant 
intellectual and scholarly merit, it can easily lead to an accentuated form of academic 


hair-splitting. (Since there are, indeed, two separate instances of the “miracle par 
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excellence,” should we add and distinguish a type L, and L;? Since “music is by no 
means like the other arts, namely a copy of the Ideas, but 4 copy of the will itself" 
should we seek to distinguish the specific insight of the musical genius from other 
forms of genius?) If the preceding analysis is correct, we can distinguish, at least, 
four separate strains of mysticism in Schopenhauer: L, W,, W,, and G ,' which would 
correspond, in turn, to the mystical or quasi-mystical insights of the philosopher, 
genius, saint, and “mystic” (illuminist) respectively. Attempting to further subdivide 
and classify the various instances of mystical insight in Schopenhauer would not only 
prove to be excessively painstaking, but would tend to overlook a far more important 
point. — Namely, that there is also a larger, more sweeping division of mystical 
insight in Schopenhauer’s writings: the type of mystical insight which Schopenhauer 
will acknowledge and incorporate into his philosophy; and the type of mysticism 
which Schopenhauer acknowledges as a possible source of insight, but which he does 
not incorporate into his philosophy. It is in this context that we can now address the 
question whether Schopenhauer is inconsistent in his treatment of mysticism. 

Attempts to define mysticism have been diversified and conflicting.'** The 
mantle of “mystical” has historically been applied to include every kind of occurrence 
from a direct experience of the Godhead, to lesser “numinous” experiences, moments 
of rapture or sudden insight, and even drug-induced euphoria." The essentially 
transcendent nature of the mystical experience itself renders the encounter ineffable 
and subsequent logical or scientific evaluation difficult: 

Following historical precedent, Schopenhauer allots wide compass to the 
mystical realm: “In the widest sense, mysticism is every guidance to the immediate 
awareness of that which is not reached either by perception or conception, or 
generally by any knowledge.”"° Moreover, mystical “illuminism” is elsewhere 
defined by Schopenhauer to denote, inter alia: “inner illumination, intellectual 


intuition, higher consciousness, immediately knowing reason [Vernunfi], divine 
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consciousness, unification; and the like... . 87 It is here that we can locate the 
essential tools by which to understand Schopenhauer’s attitude toward mysticism. 

Schopenhauer’s pivotal concerns in the above definitions seem to involve the 
point that “mysticism” includes neither perception nor conception (and therefore, 
strictly speaking, no “knowledge”), while “illuminism” lays claim to “immediately 
knowing reason.” But Schopenhauer’s entire philosophical system is premised upon 
the importance of intuitive perception. Schopenhauer not only stresses ~ repeatedly 
and consistently — that intuitive perception is the fount of all real knowledge, but that 
it is the faculty of the understanding (the realm of intuitive knowledge) which gives 
knowledge of reality. Schopenhauer’s adamant disdain for his philosophical 
contemporaries is often based upon the fact that they do not begin with intuitive 
perception but instead “highly abstract, universal, and extremely wide concepts,”"8 
and have furthermore given the name of reason to a fabricated supersensuous faculty 
which supposedly “immediately knows and positively grasps”? “the Absolute.” 
Having formulated his principle of perceptual verifiability as a wedge by which to 
eliminate empty abstractions and nonsensical utterances, while simultaneously 
tethering philosophy to the real world through his scheme of intellectual faculties, 
Schopenhauer can ill-afford to allow this type of mysticism into his system. 

At the same time, precisely because meaningful concepts are derived from 
perception but cannot contain al! of the material afforded through intuitive 
perception, certain “deep” intuitive insights occur which cannot be fully explained 
through the use of reason and language. Hence, as we have seen, the philosopher 
encounters a realm of intuitive perception which can be apprehended by the 
understanding, but cannot be accurately transposed into words. Similarly, the genius 
begins with perception, but through a seemingly “mystical” apprehension of objects, 
becomes the pure will-less, timeless subject of knowledge who beholds Platonic 


Ideas. Finally, even though virtue, too, is rooted in knowledge of perception, the 
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actions of the ascetic saint defy conceptual analysis and can be explained only 
through deeds and actions as a type of “practical mysticism.” 

What this seems to suggest then, is that there are two directions of mysticism 
in Schopenhauer’s writings. One, beginning with intuitive perception and seeking 
to penetrate into the “kernel of the world”; the other, beginning with supersensuous 
capacities or intellectual intuitions, and seeking to directly fathom “the Absolute.” 
Schopenhauer cannot be certain that the supersensuous illumination of the mystic is 
in error (he is, in fact, open to the possibility that certain mystical experiences of this 
nature are bona fide and veridical), and accordingly, he concedes that the philosopher 
may look to such an illuminism as to a hidden compass. But since the illuminist’s 
extra-sensorial foundation is quite beyond the proper ken of philosophy, 
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Schopenhauer has “guarded against setting even one foot thereon,”'”’ and has instead 


confined himself to an immanent'*! world-view. In this connection, Schopenhauer 


writes: 


I may mention, as a special characteristic of my 
philosophizing, that I try everywhere to go to the very root of things, 
since I continue to pursue them up to the ultimate given reality. This 
happens by virtue of a natural disposition that makes it wellnigh 
impossible for me to rest content with any general and abstract 
knowledge that is therefore still indefinite, with mere concepts, not 
to mention words. On the contrary, I am urged forward until I have 
plainly before me the ultimate basis of all concepts and propositions 
which is at all times intuitive.'? 


But as Schopenhauer approaches the root of things — the will as thing-in-itself ~ he 
also approximates a point where meaningful discourse fades and consciousness itself 
becomes obscure.'** Eventually, even the subject-object dichotomy and all the forms 
of phenomena entirely cease. The path ofimmanence, too, must ultimately culminate 


the silence of the mystic. 


Thus, coarsely though accurately put: Schopenhauer will dig as deeply as he 
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can into the world as given (beginning with intuitive perception and going to the 
ultimate ground of things, even if such grounds eschew the confines of reason and 
language), but he will not accept, carte blanche, just anything that falls from the 
heavens (“the so-called supersensuous, the absolute, the good Lord, and whatever 
else there is said to be”). Schopenhauer’s treatment of mysticism appears 
inconsistent only to the extent that these two entirely separate directions of mystical 


insight are conflated. 


Conclusion 
Schopenhauer makes frequent appeal to sources or states of knowledge which 


appear to be mystical or, at least, quasi-mystical in nature. Yet, at the same time, he 
specifically states that he has guarded against setting even one foot on the mystic’s 
path. Arising, in part, from such overall concerns, Patrick Gardiner and David 
Avraham Weiner have each proposed divergent two-fold divisions of mysticism in 
Schopenhauer’s writings. Gardiner widely distinguishes a type of nonperceptual 
“G}luminism” from a species of insight rooted in perception. Weiner, on the other 
hand, simply notes the distinction between two species of (perceptual) intuitions 
which seemingly corresponds to the relative insight of the genius and the saint. But 
there appears to be, at least, one more type of quasi-mystical awareness in 
Schopenhauer which would correspond to the “lo gical mysticism” of the philosopher. 
This would suggest that there are as many as four distinct strains of “mystical” 
insight in Schopenhauer’s writings: the insight of the philosopher, the genius, the 
saint, and the “mystic” (illuminist). But of far greater import is the apparent division 
that Schopenhauer draws between directions of mystical insight. Schopenhauer will 
penetrate as deeply as he can into the “kernel of the world,” éven if the insight gained 
eschews the strictures of reason and language. But he does not begin with 
supersensuous faculties or intellectual intuitions that cannot be traced to the 


mundane. 
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Chapter Six 


The Final Liberation: A Critical Examination of 
Schopenhauer’s Concept of Human Salvation 


Quite unlike the verbose meanderings of the German contemporaries he so 
adamantly despised,' Schopenhauer’s writing is remarkably systematic, clear, and 
concise. Not only do all of his works fit together into one coherent theme,” but the 
main structure of his magnum opus, The World as Will and Representation, contains 
one continuous argument which encompasses the bulk of his philosophy.’ Beginning 
with the epistemological and metaphysical assertion that all phenomena are object 
for a subject, Schopenhauer’s main work elaborates this theme to include detailed 
discussions of morality, virtue, and human salvation. This chapter concerns a curious 
passage in Schopenhauer’s discussion of the path to salvation which has perplexed 
and eluded a number of eminent scholars in the field. I will seek to eliminate such 
perplexity and to show that Schopenhauer’s meaning behind this controversial 
passage can be gleaned straightforwardly from the text. 


The Path of Salvation 

According to Schopenhauer, the basis of all morality is the recognition that 
all phenomenal beings are manifestations of one and the same underlying noumenal 
will. Penetration of the principium individuationis abolishes the distinction between 
the self and others and affords an insight into the real unity of things in the will as 
thing-in-itself. Once that “veil of Maya,” which obscures the metaphysical unity of 


all representations, “is lifted from the eyes of a man to such an extent that he no * 
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‘longer makes the egoistical distinction between himself and the person of others’. . . 
then it follows automatically that such a man, recognizing in all beings his own true 
and innermost self, must also regard the endless sufferings of all that lives as his 
own, and thus take upon himself the pain of the whole world.” Only in so far as a 
motive springs from compassion does it have true moral value,’ and it is precisely 
this penetration of the veil of illusion which enables man to recognize the noumenal 
unity of himself with others. Upon attaining this state of virtue, a man can no longer 
stand isolated from his fellows and watch with a dispassionate eye the suffering of 
others, for he recognizes that he is metaphysically one with every other being. 
Piercing the veil of illusion, however, is not without its balm, for knowledge 
of the inner nature of the thing-in-itself ultimately “becomes the quieter of all and 
if “every willing.”* The hardships of this world are deprived of their sting to the extent 
that we can effect a complete denial and renunciation of the phenomenal world. 
Asceticism involves not only a reprieve, but possibly a final escape from the 
\ diabolical machinations of the will. One who can turn the will against itself may 
eventually attain a state of nirvanic will- lessness, In such cases, the will i is made to 
turn away from life, and it begins to shudder at the pleasures in which it recognizes 
ee affirmation of life. Prolonging one's wretched phenomenal existence no longer 
baans as an end in itself but rather as a tragedy to be avoided. Ultimately, ‘ “Cmian 
attains to the state of voluntary renunciation, resignation, true composure, and 
complete will-lessness.”” 
The highest state of complete and all encompassing will-lessness is achieved 


via the transition from virtue to asceticism. While virtue involves an understanding 


of the real nature of things as manifestations of the thing-in-itself, asceticism goes a. 


step beyond and involves a thoroughgoing renunciation of the will, The virtuous 
man maintains constant moral vigil and endeavors to keep constantly i in mind the 


vanity of all existence. However, still trapped in the web of the will’s sinister 
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expression is his own phenomenon’ 
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influence, the illusion of the phenomena is likely to ensnare him again. Unimpeded, 


he will fall prey ‘to the sordid cravings of the will, and will raved to his more natural 


egoistic ways. Asceticism, however, involves a complete denial of one’s nature and 
“fs therefore a negation of the will itself. Through ceaseless self-denial, the ascetic 


~ ‘turns the will upon itself. He develops “a strong aversion to the inner nature whose 


»8 and therefore, “renounces precisely this inner 


nature.” The ascetic who continues to repudiate the will, will eventually cease to 


lat all. A higher state of awareness allows him to disassociate himself from the 


things of this world, and he establishes a repose of complete indifference to the 


tragedies of life. The ascetic may even resort to the extremes of fasting, self- 
castigation, and self-torture in order that by constant privation and suffering, he can 


strangle the will which he abhors as the source of his own painful existence. 


‘Finally, if death comes, which breaks up the phenomenon of this will, 

the essence of such will having long since expired through free denial 
© of itself except for the feeble residue which appears as the vitality of 
= this body, then it is most welcome, and is cheerfully accepted as a 
© longed-for deliverance. It is not merely the phenomenon, as in the 
~ case of others, that comes to an end with death, but the inner being 
: itself that is abolished; this had a feeble existence merely in the 
: phenomenon.* This last slender bond is now severed; for him who 
; ends thus, the world has at the same time ended.'® 


The Controversy 

The controversy centers around the problematic notion of what Schopenhauer 
intends by the assertion that “for him who ends thus, the world has at the same time 
ended.” In other words, the question presented involves the meaning of the claim 
that for the ascetic who dies through self-mortification the world has ended at the 
same time. As Hamlyn aptly points out, this whole doctrine is an exceptionally 
difficult one, “but nothing is perhaps more difficult than the last suggestion that for 


the man who has achieved salvation in this way the world ends in a way that is 
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different from that which is involved in ordinary death.”"! Schopenhauer clearly 
states that there is something markedly different between death through ascetic 
mortification and death through any other means. 

Ordinary death occurs at the level of phenomena. Since all phenomena are 
but manifestations of the noumenal will, natural death marks the obliteration of that 
set of phenomena which pertains to one particular individual, Natural death 
represents the cessation of consciousness, and the end of life as such for the 
phenomenal being involved. It is not, however, the annihilation of the underlying 
noumenon. The will does not cease to exist simply because one of its phenomenal 
manifestations has ended, but rather, it continues to thrive and objectifies itself 
through various other phenomena. The individual who is but an object for a subject 
does indeed cease to exist in that particular objectification, but the underlying 
metaphysical unity which is his true nature endures. Schopenhauer seems to assert, 
however, that the ascetic who destroys himself through complete self-denial 
somehow annihilates the will in the same transaction. Thus, not only has the ascetic 
deprived his phenomenal being to the point of natural death, but he has: 

- simultaneously effected a complete denial of the will, and in so doing, has abolished 
the i inner being. 

But howis this possible? How could the individual—who is but a phenomenal 
objectification of the will-destroy not only the self, but the Ding-an-sich in the same 
transaction? Is Schopenhauer simply inconsistent? Are the underlying tenets of this 
doctrine irreparably incompatible? If there is only one will,” just what does the holy 
ascetic destroy through ascetic mortification? This situation is rendered even more. | 
‘complicated by the fact that while expounding the doctrine of Platonic Ideas, : 

"Schopenhauer straightforwardly proclaims that if any single being were truly 
annihilated, the entire world would perish with it. 

According to Schopenhauer, the will manifests itself through various grades 
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of objectification which correspond to the Platonic Ideas.'? Although he is much less 
concerned with the ontological status of the Ideas than with their logical character as 
representations,'* Schopenhauer nevertheless embraces the Platonic notion that 
certain prototypes or ideal patterns exist which serve as exemplars for particular 
representations. The grade of the will’s objectivity which corresponds to one 
particular individual is she quintessential instance of that particular. It is not merely 
the class of particulars, but the prototype from which that class is drawn. It is “an 
ideal entity, something that is both token and type.””° But the will reveals and 
objectifies itself just as completely and perfectly in one specific particular as it would 
in the entire species of which that particular is a representative. The multiplication 
in space and time of numerous particulars has no meaning with respect to the will, 
but only in regard to the phenomena. “Therefore it could be asserted that if, per 
impossible, a single being, even the most insignificant, were entirely annihilated, the 
whole world would inevitably be destroyed with it.”" 

The scenario is complex. On the one hand, Schopenhauer specifically states 
that “titi is not merely the phenomenon” that comes to an end in ascetic death, but 
rather “the i inner being itself that is abolished. 7 Yet, on the other hand, ‘he is not 


“only: comimitted to the view that there is only one nouménal will, but also to the 


assertion that if even the most insignificant particle were truly annihilated, the entire _ 


“world would perish with it. The ascetic who kills himself through self-mortification 


“has seemingly effected a change which does not occur in any other form of death — 


“not even any other form of self-destruction. ‘If we are to avoid the unfortunate 


conclusion that Schopenhauer is simply inconsistent, a way must be found to 

“distinguish ascetic death from any other mode of death. 
Schopenhauer’ s distinction between ascetic death and natural death is carried 

over to his discussion of suicide in general. He is highly critical of traditional 


proscriptions against suicide and asserts that “there is obviously nothing in the world 
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over which every man has such an indisputable right as his own person and life”? 


e 
and that the reasons advanced against suicide “are feeble sophisms which can easily 


be refuted.” Indeed, “the only valid moral reason against suicide . . . . lies in the 


fact that suicide is opposed to the attainment of the highest moral goal since it 


substitutes for the real salvation from this world of woe and misery one that is merely 


apparent,””? The ill-fated apparent release from this world of sorrow is some form 


“of natural death, in which the phenomenal being is obliterated while the noumenai 


being remains.”' The real release from the world involves ascetic death, in which the | 


will itself is actually annihilated. Schopenhauer maintains a distinction between acts 
of self-killing which involve agoetic mortification, and those which do not. A suicide 
‘which does not involve ascetic self-deprivation is merely another form of natural 
death. It is not a denial of the will, but rather “is a phenomenon of the will’s strong 
affirmation.”” “Just because the suicide cannot cease willing, he ceases to live; and 
the will affirms itself here even through the cessation of its own phenomenon, 
because it can no longer affirm itself otherwise.”? However, a suicide involving 
extreme self-denial destroys not only the phenomenon, but somehow the noumenon 
as well. “This kind of suicide is so far from being the result of the will-to-live, that 
such a completely resigned ascetic ceases to live merely because he ceases to will.”™* 
The will itselfis effectively destroyed through the constant self-denial of the ascetic, 
and when death comes to such an individual, the inner being itself is destroyed. 
Still, the controversial passage remains unsolved. The rub lies in the attempt 
to acquit Schopenhauer of the charges of inconsistency, if possible, and yet still make 
sense of the passage in light of Schopenhauer’s competing doctrines. Hamlyn seems 
to suggest that Schopenhauer literally means that the will is somehow destroyed 
through ascetic death. Although Hamlyn does maintain that “[t]here seenis to be an 
insoluble mystery in all this”** and that “it is far from clear what actual or real 


understanding of [the denial of the will by itself] is available,””* at bottom, he asserts 
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that in ascetic death the “will literally denies itself and there remains literally 
nothing.??7 

Hamlyn grasps for a handle on the situation by calling attention to 
Schopenhauer’s rich survey of religious and mystical beliefs which connect personal 
salvation with various forms of asceticism. Hamlyn observes that it is the Buddhist 
concept of Nirvana which provides the most obvious parallel, while Brahmanism and 
even the more pristine forms of early Christianity provide similar lines of thought.”® 
But Hamlyn similarly draws attention to Schopenhauer’s observation that there is a 
fundamental difference between the philosopher and the mystic. Schopenhauer notes 
that “(t]he mystic starts from his inner, positive, individual experience, in which he 
finds himself as the eternal and only being. .. The philosopher, on the other hand, 
Starts from what is common to all, the objective phenomenon lying before us all, and 
from the facts of self-consciousness as they are to be found in anyone.” As such, 
the mystic arrives at his awareness of the inner nature of things through religious 

experience, and his apprehension is inherently subjective, occult, and virtually 
inexpressible. The philosopher, however, arrives at his understanding of the true 
nature of reality by knowledge proper. It is precisely knowledge of the real nature 
of things~ and not mystical insight — which allows the philosopher to pierce the “veil 
of Maya” and to see each phenomenal being as intimately and metaphysically ; 
connected with his own. 

In a later passage, one to which Hamlyn does not specifically allude; 
Schopenhauer develops the comparison between the philosopher and the religious 
mystic even further. Accordingly, the “great fundamental truth contained in 
Christianity as well as Brahmanism and Buddhism, the need for salvation from an 
existence given up to suffering and death, and its attainability through the denial of 
the will .. . is beyond all comparison the most important truth there can be.” Yet, 


despite its importance, it is a doctrine which is not readily understood since the 
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negation of the will is entirely opposed to the natural tendency oft mankind, Because 
this concept would not otherwise be accessible to the great thajority of the people, its 
truth was brought under the guise of religious myth. The truth had therefore, 


”31 as “that which sensu proprio was and 


“everywhere to borrow the garb of fable, 
remained inaccessible to the great masses . . . had to be brought home to them sensu 
alegorico for practical purposes, in order to be their guiding star.””? Philosophy, 
however, has the more difficult task of attempting to present the “pure and 
unalloyed’** truth merely through abstract concepts, and without the vehicle of 
religious allegory. Philosophy and religious mysticism ultimately reach the same 
end, but by different paths: “Philosophy is related to religions as a straight line is to. 
‘several curves running near it; for it expresses sensu proprio, and consequently 
reaches directly, that which religions show under disguises, and reach in roundabout 
ways.”** 

Furthermore, there seems to be an additional problem with the attempt to 
connect Schopenhauerian salvation with the personal salvation of the religious 
mystics. For Schopenhauer, beings qua representations exist only because the will 
manifests itself in the form of individuals with brains and the attendant apparatus 
which produce those representations.’ All phenomena are nothing more than 
manifestations of the one underlying nduitichal will. Salvation results from a denial 
of the will by itself as effected through the individual and which is somehow 
mediated through knowledge. But precisely because the individual is a manifestation 
ofa blind, irrational will, the question arises as to what extent this event can be called 
a personal salvation. 

ae According to Schopenhauer, there is no liberum arbitrium indifferentiae —an 
‘absolutely free will. Although there is a relative freedom of the will which is made 
possible by the deliberation which postpones volitional determination, in the end, any. 


choices made turn upon the motives supplied to the individual in accordance with the 
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ause principle of sufficient reason. In other words, motives, precisely as representations, 
e, its are presented to the knowing consciousness only as they conform to the principle of : 
fore, sufficient reason. The particular motives presented as well as the individual himself, 

and are still nothing more than manifestations of the noumenal will. What is commonly 
onSuU mistaken for freedom of the will, according to Schopenhauer, is the fact that there ; 
phy, exists a relative freedom in the possibility of further deliberation concerning whether : 
and that which is presented as a motive is something which should be acted upon. 
e of Ultimately, the choice is entirely relative, as the motive chosen, the action taken, and 
ame | the actor himself are metaphysically one and the same. “In a word: man does at all 
is to times only what he wills, and yet he does this necessarily. But this is due to the fact 
ntly | that he already is what he wills. For from that he is, there follows of necessity 
out ' everything that he, at any time, does,”* 

Schopenhauer holds further that the salvation which is brought about by the 
t to i “self-suppression of the will comes from knowledge.” But since “all knowledge 
lous and insight as such are independent of free choice, that denial of willing, that 
will entrance into freedom, is not to be forcibly arrived at by intention or design, but 
atus comes from the innermost relation of knowing and willing in man.””” Thus, it would 
han seem that whien salvation occurs, it is merely the fortuitous result of a blind act of the 
nial will. It is difficult to see at this point how such an event could properly be referred 
low to as a personal salvation. As Hamlyn observes: “it does not appear that there is 
tion anything that we as individuals can do about getting the salvation in question... . 
lied whether the will denies itself is not a function of our individual intentions; we cannot _ 

set out to produce that result, or at any rate not with any surety of success."5 

~ an. : Hamlyn’s point at this juncture is well-taken. If the negation of the will is not — 
ade ; brought about by individual conscious design, but is a gratuitous product and chance 
any occurrence of a blind irrational will, then in what way can it be referred to as a 


the | personal salvation? Furthermore, although it is clear that in Schopenhauer’s view 
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natural death involves only the phenomenal level, it is not clear that anything remains 
after natural death which can genuinely be called personal. Even if the noumenal self 
remains intact after natural death, it is difficult to see how this implies my personal 
Survival. It would seem that unless we can come to a better understanding of 
Schopenhauer’s difficult notion of salvation, and of the attendant concept of personal 
survival beyond natural death, even the appeal to religious allegory will not be 
entirely fruitful. 

| The original problem remains. The difficulty lies in the attempt to understand 

i the notion that for the ascetic who dies through self-mortification the world ends also. 
Although Hamlyn does an excellent job of clarifying the precise issue raised, and of 
thrashing the bushes for potential quarry, he is ultimately repelled in his attempts, and 

is forced to assume that Schopenhauer quite literally means that the will itself is 


\ annihilated in ascetic death. But, as we have seen, this literal interpretation runs up 
against Schopenhauer’s commitment to the view that if per chance even the slightest 
being were annihilated, then the entire cosmos would be destroyed with it. Although 
Hamlyn is perhaps unique in his perseverance in the attempt to understand this 
crucial yet perplexing passage, he is by no means alone in his confusion. A number 
of eminent Schopenhauer scholars have similarly failed to unlock the meaning of this 
controversial passage. 

Copleston, for example, is equally at odds with Schopenhauer’s mysterious 
passage. After elaborately expounding Schopenhauer’s views on the transition from 
virtue to asceticism, Copleston refers to the passage in question to suggest that it 
functions as a mere gratuitous interjection used to support the theory of the self- 
denial of the will. He writes: 


“For him who thus ends, the world has ended also.” (It is very 
difficult to see how this final and complete deliverance is not simply 
a deus ex machina, gratuitously asserted by Schopenhauer, even on 
his own premises. He says indeed that in the ascetic the inner nature 
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ains exists only in a very weak degree, and this ‘slight bond’ is broken by 
self é death; but, as long as the ascetic is alive, the innersnature is in him, 
however weak it may be, and at death it should, it seems, be ‘re- 


onal absorbed’ into the one metaphysical Will. However, just as 
: of ' Schopenhauer admitted an exception to his assertion of determinism, 
: so here he admits an exception to the general principle of the 
nal ; indestructibility of man's inner nature.)” 
t be Z 
i Elsewhere, largely as a polemic against Schopenhauer’s “utter pessimism,” | 
and Copleston tacitly suggests that due to the inherent evils of the world, the only / 
iso. possible salvation from such a vale of sorrow would be to effect a complete escape - 
dof : from existence into the Nirvana of nothingness. “Mere cessation of phenomenal 
and individuality is not enough, for the inner nature persists, in identity with the one self- 
f is conflicting Will: if there is a final salvation, it can only be complete extinction, the 
sup : abyss of nothingness. As the individual proceeds on the way of self-denial, life in 
test : him becomes weaker and weaker, until the final goal is at length achieved through 
ugh death, when he in whom the will has turned and denied itself achieves, not simply k 
this | phenomenal, but also total annihilation.” 
ber Copleston’s battle with the problematic passage is praiseworthy. Of 
this particular importance is Copleston’s observation that given Schopenhauer’s 
metaphysical pessimism, the only true form of salvation would have to be a complete 
ous and final escape from existence. However, at bottom, Copleston is led to assert that 
om Schopenhauer’s discussion of ascetic death is a mere gratuitous interjection offered 
t it in support of his theory of the self-negation of the will. Such a manoeuver should be 
elf- avoided if possible. To suggest that Schopenhauer’s account of ascetic death is 


merely a deus ex machina is essentially to disembowel Schopenhauer’s entire theory 
of human salvation. It is also somewhat intellectually uncharitable to ascribe such 
: a motive to Schopenhauer, particularly in light of the fact that his lengthy discussion 


' of ascetic death occupies such a prominent position in his theory of the will’s self- 


| negation. More important, by dismissing Schopenhauer’s account of ascetic death 
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as a mere buttress for other aspects of his philosophy, Copleston has sidestepped the 
important question concerning whether there might be a key which would unlock 
Schopenhauer’s actual meaning behind this passage. Other commentators have fared 


even less well than Hamlyn and Copleston in grappling with this controversial issue. 


Atwell, for example, concludes that the entire notion of an ascetic denial of the will 


| defies comprehension.” Many authorities skirt the issue without confronting the 


© 
f/ apparent contradiction involved in the passage.” Other writers note the existence of 


| the problem but offer no real explanation. In this respect, even the classic work on 
\ Schopenhauer by Gardiner is not immune to criticism. 
Although both Hamlyn and Copleston expressly mention the close similarity 
between the passage in question and the Buddhist concept of Nirvana, Gardiner 
{appears to be somewhat more willing to stress the point that the Buddhist idea of 
4 


; salvation pervades and influences the entire passage. Gardiner mentions that fact, for 


xample, that “the goal of orthodox Buddhism is not the continued affirmation and 


maintenance of the personal self, in whatever form, but instead its total dissolution 
in Nirvana™ and that “Schopenhauer expressly connects his doctrine of the denial 
_of the will with this Buddhist conception.“* Furthermore, Gardiner suggests that 
parallel to the Buddhist conception, “Schopenhauer claims that, when his system 
reaches its ‘highest point,’ it assumes an entirely negative character: it ‘ends witha 
negation’.“* Unfortunately, Gardiner does not directly link Schopenhauer’s 
Buddhist paradigm to the passage in question with sufficient clarity as to resolve the 
issue. He does, of course, emphasize the connection between the denial of the will 
and the Buddhist concept of Nirvana, but he does not explain how this connection 
will help explicate the passage. Indeed, he appears to remain mystified himself. 
While discussing the death of the ascetic as the event which breaks “the ‘last slight 
bond’ that holds him to the world,’ Gardiner notes: 


It is Schopenhauer’s contention ~ hard to explain in the light of some 
other things he has said ~ that, in dying, not merely does the 
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phenomenal individuality of the holy ascetic disappear; in his case, 
unlike that of the man whose will still ‘really’ affirms life (e.g., the 
suicide), the ‘inner nature’ itself is also abolished, thus ensuring true 
and final release: a claim that, incidentally, recalls another aspect of 
Vedanta belief, where ultimate salvation is held to involve escape 
from the continual cycle of rebirths.”” 


Thus; although Gardiner presents a valuable insight into the passage, he too 
fails to unravel the Gordian knot. Gardiner’s insight lies in his attempt to closely | 
examine the obvious similarities between the Buddhist concept of Nirvana and the 
Schopenhauerian notion of salvation. Recognition of the heavy influence which 4 
Eastern thought had upon Schopenhauer’s philosophy ~ particularly with regard to 
the passage under scrutiny — will provide an avenue of assault which will enable us 
to acquit Schopenhauer of the charges of inconsistency, and yet still preserve the 
intended meaning behind the passage. For present purposes, Gardiner has not 
pursued these similarities far enough. Although he sees the parallel between the two 
allied doctrines, he has not made the proper connection which will allow us to de- 
mystify the passage, and Gardiner is forced to leave us with the impression that 
Schopenhauer’s passage is simply unintelligible. As such, it would seem that 
although Gardiner has pointed out the way to the summit, he himself has not reached 
its highest peak. 

A worthy base camp from which to begin an actual assault on the summit lies 
in the attempt to gain a clearer understanding of the exact relationship between 
Eastern thought and Schopenhauer’s doctrine of personal salvation. 

The influence of Eastern thought upon Schopenhauer is remarkable. 
Schopenhauer’s thought “exhibits numerous, and almost miraculous, coincidences 
with the basic tenets of Buddhist philosophy.” The degree of affinity which exists 
between Schopenhauer’s philosophy and Buddhism is such that it actually yields a 
standard by which to judge other alleged parallels of thought.” Indeed, Conze has 
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observed that “it is only on two points that Schopenhauer differs from Buddhism.”*! 
Specifically, Schopenhauer fails to appreciate the importance of disciplined 
meditation, and secondly, whereas Schopenhauer held that the will is the thing-in- 
itself, the Buddhists teach that ‘craving’ operates within the phenomenal world while 
the unconditioned noumenon lies in Nirvana.” While it is beyond the pale of this 
chapter to compare the many striking similarities between Schopenhauer’s 
philosophy and Eastern thought, a brief sketch of the Buddhist teaching of self- 
extinction in Nirvana will ultimately prove to be of considerable value in reconciling 
Schopenhauer’s mysterious passage. 

The Eastern religions® teach that the phenomenal world of ordinary 
experience is one of illusion. The phenomenal self is the consciousness or knowing 
subject within us. All objects and relationships exist for us, and can be known only 
in so far as they are subsumed under the various forms of consciousness. While the 
phenomenal universe is subject to the categories of space, time, and causation, the 
Supreme Reality lies beyond. The metaphenomenal reality which constitutes the true 
nature of things lies in a realm which is impenetrable by human cognition. 

The cycle of natural life and death similarly takes place within the realm of 
illusion. The soul which has departed this life through natural death, and which has 
not attained to a state of true enlightenment, is subject to a continual cycle of re-birth. 
* Only the soul which is able to penetrate the veil of illusion and to recognize the 
identity of the true self with the Supreme Reality is spared from the process of re+ 
incarnation. 

The phenomenal world is a vale of sorrow. But recognition that the 
phenomenal self is not the true self allows the assertion that the pains of this world 
cannot affect the true self which lies beyond the veil of illusion. The individual is 
connected with the phenomenal world solely by willing. Human existence is 


characterized by willing and a desire for the pleasures of the flesh. We spend our 
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lives in the never-ending pursuit of sensual gratification, which either constantly 
eludes us or dissipates upon attainment. The only escape from this illusory world of 
pain and sorrow is achieved through the severing of that bond which links us to our 
phenomenal existence. The complete extinction of all desires liberates the soul from 
the phenomenal world and makes possible its recognition of itself as one with the 
Supreme Reality. 

The Buddhists further provide that the individual who has freed himself'from 
all desire escapes into the nothingness of Nirvana. With the cessation of willing, the 
phenomenal ego is abolished and the true self, which has all along been identified : 
with the Supreme Reality, recognizes itself as such. The phenomenal self which is 
cognizable only in relation to the things of this world is obliterated, yet the true self 


remains. The overall concept is exceedingly complex: 


What remains for cognition if desire, consciousness, the sense organs 
and the objects of sense disappear? Literally and truly, nothing is left; 
everything has ceased to be. It is, however, clear that this 
‘everything,’ is everything cognizable. . . . How and why is this 
remainder a relative, not an absolute nothing? The reason is simple. 
We have taken away from our Self only cognizable factors. . . The 
remaining nothingness, what I am, is therefore ‘nothingness’ in 
reference to a conditioned process, that of cognition or knowing. To 
say that I am ‘nothing’ in this sense is to say that my true Self is 
inaccessible to cognition, that I am nothing knowable, nothing of this 
world — this world, as we have seen, is merely the aggregate of things 
cognizable. My true Self is, therefore, the unknowable, the 
inscrutable ~ that which lies beyond cognition.” 


Accordingly, one who has achieved enlightenment is not truly affected by 
death, as his illusory and phenomenal existence has already been discarded with the 


extinction of desire. He has been delivered from this world of sorrow into the 
is | 


nothingness of Nirvana. It is paramount to recognize, however, that this nothing “4 $. 


only a relative nothing, a nothing for my cognition; a nothing in the sense of ‘ not. | i 
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anything of that which I cognize,’ never an absolute nothing, which would include 

my own annihilation.” Two distinct planes of reference are involved. In terms of 
existence per se — the true self, the inner nature of things ~ there has been no 
annihilation of being. Yet, the doctrine maintains, that in terms of the craving which 
operates within the realm of illusion and bonds the individual to the phenomenal 
world, the saint has so isolated himself from the natural order that he has entered a 
state of nothingness. The enlightened one has severed the chains that bound him to 
his phenomenal existence, and he has transcended the natural realm. 

Death and re-birth do not apply to the true self, but only to my assumption of 
anego. Those attributes which we commonly take to constitute the self are actually 
the garb of the non-self. One who has achieved true enlightenment comes to realize 
that phenomenal death and re-birth are of no concern to him, but rather are illusory 
trappings which can be shed as readily as a garment. When natural death comes to 
one who has already attained a state of nirvanic will-lessness he is spared from the 
process of reincarnation. The saint is extinguished and is no longer subject to the 


process of metempsychosis. However: 


The statement of the Buddha that the dead Perfected One is 
parinibbuto, totally extinguished, has given rise to some 
misunderstanding. We must regard the saint as not participating in 
decay and death, the passing of his organism serving merely to 
remove the possibility of sensory activity, and thus making his well- 
being absolute. Those who fail to realize this can allow as true only 
one or other of the following statements — the saint is totally 
annihilated by death or is in no way affected by death. He cannot 
have it both ways.” 


In truth, the extinction by death and the non-participation in death of the saint 
are not contradictory.°” Natural life and death pertain to the realm of phenomena, and 
are merely attributes or assumptions which do not affect the enlightened one. Such 


phenomenal attributes “are not comprised in the Self, but are posited against it.”** 
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The saint who has passed through the veil of illusion and dwells in the relative 
nothingness of Nirvana has found the identity of the self as one with the Supreme 
Reality and can no longer be touched by the machinations of this world. The death 
of his natural body once and for all severs his connection to the physical world. All 
possibility of sensory activity is abolished, and his divorce from the natural realm is 
cemented. 


The Buddhist doctrine appears awkward at first blush to the Western 


philosopher. Many questions remain unsolved. How can we apprehend that which 
lies beyond the limits of human cognition? How can one refer to a personal self 
which is reborn via metempsychosis if the phenomenal self is destroyed by natural 
death and the true metaphenomenal self is one and the same with the Supreme 
Reality? In what sense can anything which survives natural death be called personal? 
The Buddhist response is readily forthcoming, but is not always palatable to Western 
tastes.” The Eastern religions maintain that the true self — as identified with the 
ultimate reality — is beyond the reach of all assertive statements. Piercing the “veil 
of Maya” allows the enlightened one to see the illusory nature of the things of this 
world and to recognize that the true self is one with the Supreme Reality, yet, such 
a truth transcends the cognitive and sensory apparatus of the natural realm. It is 
difficult even to speak of that which in principle lies beyond the grasp of human 
cognition. Apparent contradictions abound because our cognitive faculties have as 
their basis the phenomenal world of illusion. In particular, the divorce between 
human reason and the ultimate reality makes an understanding of the nature of the 
true self difficult: 


All concepts and definitions apply only to our assumptions (whence 
they spring), they are not applicable to (our true selves). The notion 
of a personal Self never vexes the mind of a delivered one — to him 
everything is alien, not — the — Self, anatta. We, however, think in 
terms of I and mine and, because we cannot differentiate concept 
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from reality, transfer the application of laws to which the personality 
is subject to our true, incognizable self and thus create cohtradictions 
where none exist — a fact which Schopenhauer recognized. 


Reconciliation 
The key to urilocking the mystery of Schopenhauer's controversial passage 
lies in the recognition that ascetic death is not merely a form of natural death."! 
Natural death occurs at the level of phenomena and the noumenal being remains 
unchanged in the process. Ascetic death, however, involves an annihilation of the 
- ‘noumenon itself as the “inner being” is somehow destroyed. The great danger of 
interpretation in the passage lies in the attempt to treat ascetic death as if it were 
i somehow analogous to natural death. The commentators examined thus far have all 
"assumed that ascetic death is an annihilation of being which is roughly parallel to that 


involved in natural death. But, as I will attempt to show, it is precisely this analogy 


which distorts the picture. 

; In natural death, a given set of phenomena corresponding to an individual is 
broken up and destroyed. The individual, which was but an objectification of the 
will, ceases to exit in that particular configuration to which it was once confined. 
The noumenal will is completely unaffected by this process and will only seek to 
objectify itself through various other manifestations. In ascetic death, however, an 
‘entirely d different process takes place. Through ceaseless self. denial, the ascetic is 
able to tum the wi T upon itself. Penetration of the “veil of Maya” becomes the 
quister' of the will, and the ascetic develops an abhorrence to his own phenomenal 
being. As such, “every suffering that comes to him from outside through chance or 

c the wickedness of others is welcome to him; every injury, every ignominy, every 
\ outrage. He gladly accepts them as the opportunity for giving himself the certainty 
\ that he no longer affirms the will, but gladly sides with every enemy of the will’s 


| phenomenon that is his own person... . Just as he mortifies the will itself, so does 
u 
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he mortify its visibility, its objectivity, the body.” Eventuall¥, through constant self- 


“the essence of. 


restraint and denial of the will, the ascetic will cease to will at all — 


such will having long since expired through free denial of itself except for the feeble 


residue which appears as the vitality of this body.” ‘ 


The ascetic “ceases to will anything, guards against attaching his will to 


ica 


ee, tries to establish aay in himself the oe indifference to all things. 


of the ascetic appears in open contradiction to his inner being as he denies the will 


which is his true nature. Furthermore, the will, precisely as thing-in-itself, manifests 


itself in a seemingly paradoxical nature. The will as manifest i in the ascetic 


becomes stronger precisely as it becomes lake tremendous self: restraint is. Ye 
required on the part of the ascetic in order to progressively destroy the will so as to 
achieve a state of will- jessness. Yet, despite i its enigmatic nature, the dottrine of the 
self-denial of the will expresses the very quintessence of virtue. “Thus it may be that 

the inner nature of holiness, of self-renunciation, of mortification of one’s own will, 

of asceticism, is here for the first time expressed in abstract terms and free from 
everything mythical, as denial of the will-to-live, which appears after the complete 
knowledge of its own inner being has become for it the quieter of all willing.”®” 


ein lies the rub. A non-volitional 


will has lost its essence; it has ceased to be o preciacly that which i is entailed by its 


its own inner ee guroredd in the a nbecouicncn but denies it.” The self-denial 
| 


being. The 
“wills. ” But when the sole and vital constituent feature of its very being is 


It is nothing more than ceaseless and blind striving — in a word, it 


annihilated, what could possibly remain? “Schopenhauer’ s point i is precisely that a 


will that does not will i isno will at all. The ascetic himself was nothing more than 


a phenomenal mianiféstation of the noummenon, and when the noumenon is an entity 


which negates its own very existence, then there is simply nothing to speak of. The 
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ascetic has destroyed not only himself but also the inner being which supports his 

phenomenal existence. Hence, “for him who ends thus, the world has at the same 

time ended.” i 

The solution to the mystery of the passage under examination lies in the 

recognition that noumenal annihilation occurs on an entirely different level of 
analysis from that of natural death. This is one of the areas in which the Buddhist 
influence upon Schopenhauer is most evident. To reiterate: the Buddhists maintain 
that one who has attained enlightenment is able to destroy his phenomenal ego 
through the elimination of desire. The bonds that formerly held the Buddhist saint 
to the realm of illusion are severed, and he frees himself into the nothingness of 
Nirvana. The nothingness achieved in Nirvana is, of course, only a relative nothing; 
no true obliteration of being per se has taken place, yet, the saint has freed himself 
from everything cognizable; he has ceased to exist within the phenomenal world. 
Ontologically, there has been no change in the number of existents, yet 
metaphorically, the saint has ceased to exist within the natural realm. The cloud of 
mystery which surrounds the passage in controversy can be penetrated once it is seen 
that Schopenhauer maintains a similar distinction. 

i‘ Schopenhauer’s passage can be understood once it is recognized that the 

discussion of the will’s self-négation through ascetic death occurs on one level of 

| analysis, while the discussion of natural death and the doctrine of the Platonic Ideas 

“occurs on another. Ascetic death is metaphorical. Through constant self-denial and 
mortification, the holy ascetic stifles the will. Eventually, he will achieve a 
composure : of complete indifference to all things, and will cease to will at all. But 
= a will that thwarts its own essence is self- -negating; it has ceased to be a will at all. ee 
As such, the ascetic has brought about an extinction of the will and has thereby 


annihilated his “inner being.” In this sense, it can be stated that the noumenon has 


been destroyed. Nevertheless, it is clear that this annihilation of the noumenon 
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occurs on the level of metaphor. No true obliteration of being has taken place. If 
there j is only one noumenal will, which lies outside the category of space and i is 
therefore beyond differentiation, how could the ascetic truly annihilate the thing-in- 
itself? Furthermore, to ‘suggest that some actual annihilation of being takes place is 
to speak in derogation of Schopenhauer’s exposition of the doctrine of the Platonic 
Forms where he specifically states that if per chance even the most insignificant 
particle were truly destroyed, then the entire cosmos would perish with it. The 
doctrine of the will’s obj ectification through the Platonic F orms lies at the very core 
of Schopenhauer’ $ ontology, and concerns the manner in which the will manifests 
itself into the various levels of phenomena. The allied discussion of natural death 
concerns the metaphysical ramifications of the corruption of phenomena: as that set 
of phenomena corresponding to one particular individual is destroyed, the will 
continues to endure, and merely objectifies itself through various other phenomena. 
Thus, while the doctrine of the Platonic Ideas, as well as the explication of natural 
death are metaphysical doctrines, the discussion of the self-negation of the will 
through ascetic mortification is_metaphorical. Schopenhauer’s passage is 
contradictory only to the extent that these various levels of analysis are confused. 
Schopenhauer warns us that the nothingness achieved in human salvation may 


be only a relative nothing: 


When my teaching réaches its highest point, it assumes a negative 
character, and so ends with a negation. Thus it can speak here only 
of what is denied or given up; but what is gained in place of this, 
what is laid hold of it is forced (at the conclusion of the fourth book) 
to describe as nothing; and it can add only the consolation that it may 
be merely a a ‘relative, not an absolute, nothing. For, if something is no 
one of all the things that we know, then certainly it is for us in general 
nothing. Yet it still does not follow from this that it is nothing 
absolutely, namely that it must be nothing from every possible point 
of view and in every possible sense, but only that we are restricted to 
a wholly negative knowledge of it; and this may very well lie in the 
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limitation of our point of view.” 
€ 
: Thus, it would seem that the nothingness which occurs as a result of the 
annihilation of the will through asceticism may be a “relative, not an absolute 
. nothing.”” Just as the Buddhist would maintain that the enlightened one destroys the 
phenomenal self through the cessation of desire and is delivered into the relative 
nothingness of Nirvana, so Schopenhauer holds that the ascetic pierces the “veil of 
Maya,” and by ceasing to will, frees himself from the phenomenal world. But 
| precisely because Schopenhauer has already identified the thing-in-itself with the 
will, the cessation of willing also marks the extinction of the noumenon. Still, this 
is only a relative annihilation of the will. The universe remains ontologically intact, 
i yet the ascetic has seemingly destroyed not only his own phenomenal ego, but his 
“inner being” as well. 

ee One quandary which is yet unanswered concerning this interpretation of 
‘Schopenhauer’s concept of human salvation is the issue regarding the extent to which 
‘this event can properly be referred to as a personal salvation. If the phenomenal ego 
is merely a manifestation of the will, and is one which exerts no absolute freedom of 
will, it is difficult to see how the ascetic has in any way achieved a personal 
liberation from the will. Furthermore, since the phenomenal ego is destroyed even 
iby natural death, it is not clear that anything remains after natural death which can 
' genuinely be called personal. At bottom, these questions seem to address the more 
fundamental issue of what Schopenhauer might have 1 taken to be the nature of the 
metaphenomenal “self.” A suitable explanation is available, and once again, it 

displays a certain affinity with Eastern thought. 
According to Buddhist doctrine, the phenomenal ego which we generally 
identify with the self is actually the non-self. The true self is one and the same with 
the Supreme Reality which lies beyond the phenomenal world. Impervious to the 


reach of human cognition, the true seff.can only be described negatively as that which 
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remains after all illusion has been extinguished. Similarly, Schopenhauer maintains 


that metaphysically we are all the same being. To the extent that Schopenhauer | | 
would be willing to speak of a metaphenomenal self, it would be identified with the © . 


will. There is, after all, only one noumenal will which is the inner nature of all 
things.” In this light, it would seem that there is no true personal salvation for the 
ascetic if this term is taken to designate only an event which proceeds as a direct 
consequence of the free volition and accompanying action of the ascetic. There ~ 
simply i is no absolute freedom of the will in this sense. Yet, if the true self i is 
identified with the noumenon ~ as the innermost nature of all things — then a personal 
salvation of sorts is achieved through the will’s act of self-denial. Itis only the blind! 
machinations of the will which allow for any type of salvation in the first place, but | 
if the will comes to be identified with the true metaphenomenal self, then, ipso. facto, 4 
there has been a personal salvation. 

A better tack, however, might be to suggest that we have unduly emphasized 
the demand that Schopenhauer’s doctrine provide an account of some sort of personal 
salvation. It might be the case that Schopenhauer had no precise formulation of a : 
metaphenomenal self, or of something personal which survives natural death. Ali 
that is knowable is cognizable only in so far as it conforms to the principle of 
sufficient reason; our cognitive apparatus is geared to the phenomenal world. Thus, . 
any entity which transcends the phenomenal world must correspondingly escape our 
cognitive abilities. If that quasi-personal entity which survives natural death is 
beyond our comprehension, then little or nothing affirmative could be said about it. 
The philosopher should beware “of trying to give in bright colors a positive 
knowledge of what is forever inaccessible to all knowledge.”” “Philosophy has iis’ 
value and virtue in its rejection of all assumptions that cannot be substantiated, and 


in its acceptance of its data only of that which can be proved with certainty in the 


external world given by perception, in the forms constituting our intellect for the 
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apprehension of the world, and in the consciousness of one’s own self common to 
all,””> Given the limits of knowledge, Schopenhauer has gone as'far in this regard 
as human intellectual capacity will allow. Questions which demand for their answer 
precise formulations of that which lies beyond human reach are simply not 
cognizable. Further speculation conceming the matter would be forced to don the 
guise of myth, as it is the task of the mystic, not the philosopher, to proceed 
positively where knowledge proper has reached its limit.”* 


es The doctrine of the self-negation of the will is the ultimate truth of mankind,” 


and the pinnacle of Schopenhauer’s philosophy.” Yet it concerns an event which 
pv largely eludes the feeble intellectual grasp of man. We are afforded scarce insight 
| into the machinations of the thing-in-itself since our cognitive apparatus is rooted in 
4 the phenomena. For this reason, concerning all things discernible by the intellect, 
Schopenhauer adheres to the confines of rigid philosophical analysis. However, 
regarding the various machinations of the will which seemingly lie beyond the reach 


of human cognition there appears to be some interplay between Schopenhauer’s 


c~ Buddhist beliefs and his commitment to Occidental rational analysis. In short, while 


i 


grappling with the notion of the self-negation of the will, Schopenhauer is operating 
from a Buddhist paradigm — at very least, he is strongly influenced by Eastern 

& thought:; Accordingly, when analytical reasoning reaches its furthest limit, 
Schopenhauer is tempted to borrow and build upon concepts present in Eastern 
thought which coincide with his philosophy. Although Schopenhauer has attempted 
to present the doctrine of the denial of the will-to-live in purely abstract terms and 
free from anything mythical,” the doctrine “finds its complete expression not in 
abstract concepts, but only in deed and in conduct.”” A certain appeal to allegory is 
warranted whenever one is discussing the ineffable, and it is precisely for this reason 
that Schopenhauer falls back upon Buddhist teachings to help him explain the 
difficult notion of human salvation. 
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Concluding Remarks é 

The foregoing analysis resolves the apparent inconsistency in Schopenhauer’s 
thought and unlocks the mystery of the passage under study. In short, the ascetic who 
dies through self-mortification destroys his phenomenal being with the expiration of 
his physical body. The noumenal will survives the natural death of the individual and 
continues to objectify itself through various other phenomena. However, the ascetic 
who so thoroughly persists in self-denial and repudiation of the will as to bring about 
his own demise has effectively destroyed the very essence of the will: a will which 
does not will is no will at all. Accordingly, one can state metaphorically that the 
ascetic has destroyed his own “inner being” — the will. No ontological annihilation 
of being has taken place. To argue otherwise is to contravene Schopenhauer’s 
account of the will's objectification through the Platonic Ideas. Nevertheless, the will 
has been destroyed in the specific sense that it has ceased to be precisely that which 
is entailed by its being. Thus, while Schopenhauer’s discussion of. natural death and 
the doctrine of the Platonic Ideas are metaphysical doctrines, the concept of the will’s 


self-negation through ascetic mortification occurs at the level of metaphor. 


Schopenhauer’s controversial passage appears inconsistent only to the extent tha 


these two distinct levels of analysis are confused. 


* 
Notes 


1 Schopenhauer’s contempt for thé Universitdtprofessoren is well known. What is perhaps 
not so widely known is the fact that Schopenhauer frequently lambasts his contemporaries 
precisely because their obscure writing styles rendered much of German philosophy 
unintelligible. Thus, we are told that Hegel "with a compound of bombastical nonsense and 
positions bordering on madness . . . contrived to get a philosophers ‘name and fame’.” 
(Letter to Foreign Review and Continental Miscellany, 1829, cited in VJ. McGill, 
Schopenhauer, Pessimist and Pagan, New York: Haskell House (197!) p. 187) and that 
"Fichte is the father of sham philosophy, of the underhand method that by ambiguity in the 
use of words, incomprehensible talk, and sophisms, tries to deceive, to impress by an air of. 
importance, and thus to befool those eager to learn." (Arthur Schopenhauer, World as Will 
and Representation, trans., E.F.J. Payne, New York: Dover Publications, vol. II, (1966) p. 
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In the preface to the first edition of the main work, Schopenhauer insists that we read his 
doctoral dissertation, On The Fourfold Root of the Principle of Sufficient Reason, as a 
propaedeutic. The works which follow the main work, On the Will in Nature, The Twa 
Fundamental Problems of Ethics, and Parega and Paralipomena, are essentially 
elaborations and developments of themes already set forth in the magnum opus. 


"Indeed, there is really only one thought that forms the content of this whole work.” Arthur 
Schopenhauer, The World as Will and Representation, trans., E.F.J. Payne, New York: 
Dover Publications, vol. I (1966) p. 272. See also: Preface to the First Edition, p. xii. 


Schopenhauer, The World as Will and Representation, vol. I, pp. 378-379. 


“It is simply and solely this compassion that is the real basis of all voluntary justice and 
genuine loving-kindness. Only insofar as an action has sprung from compassion does it 
have moral value; and every action resulting from any other motives has none. As soon as 
this compassion is aroused, the weal and woe of another are nearest to my heart in exactly. 
the same way, although not always in the same degree, as otherwise only my own are. 
Hence the difference between him and me is now no longer absolute." Arthur 
Schopenhauer, On the Basis of Morality, trans., E.F.J. Payne, Providence, RI: Berghahn 
Books (1995) p. 144. 


Schopenhauer, The World as Will and Representation, vol. L, p. 379. 
Ibid. 

Toid., p. 380. 

Ibid. 


tbid., p. 382. The asterisk in the quotation indicates omission of Schopenhauer’s 
footnote 59. 


D. W. Hamlyn, Schopenhauer, London: Routledge and Kegan Paul (1980) p. 149. 


“Now if this thing-in-itself, as I believe I have sufficiently proved and made clear, is the will, 
then, considered as such and apart from its phenomenon, it lies outside time and space, and 
accordingly knows no plurality, and consequently is one." Schopenhauer, The Worldas Will 
and Representation, vol. I, p. 128. 


“Now I say that these grades of the objectification of the will are nothing but Plato’s Ideas. 
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work, however, Schopenhauer makes clear the view that natural death "is the ceasing to exist 
of the phenomenon; it is the end of consciousness, of knowledge, and of all that that entails." 
(Hamlyn, Schopenhauer, p. 149). Presumably then, the suicide has at least extinguished the 
phenomenal self and its accompanying phenomenal self-consciousness. To this extent, the 
suicide has escaped from whatever phenomenal state of affairs that actually led to his act of 
self-destruction. It does not appear that there is any type of self-consciousness which 
continues to endure along with the noumenon when the phenomenon has been destroyed in 
natural death - at least, not the type of self-consciousness which we would ordinarily 
understand by thatterm. As such, Schopenhauer’s point must be understood as meaning that 
even though the suicide has succeeded in destroying the phenomenal self, the noumenal will 
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"Every commentator on Schopenhauer’s philosophy finds the account of the denial of the 
will... extremely difficult to make sensible, at least within the general framework of that 
philosophy. I am no exception; for although I believe that denial of the will makes fairly 
good sense when understood as denial of the individual or subjective wili and thus as the 
adoption ofa general or objective will (which occurs in genuine scholarship, in moral virtue, 
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Conclusion 


Schopenhauer: a Consistent Reading 


The preceding pages have attempted to argue that Schopenhauer is not 
inconsistent and that a careful reading of the text reveals this to be the case. This has 
been no easy endeavor. Schopenhauer’s critics are many, their arguments are 
forceful and well-considered, and Schopenhauer oft-times gives rather severe 
provocation to those who would maintain that he is, indeed, inconsistent. I believe 
I have substantiated my position. However, in light of Schopenhauer’s 
acknowledged penchant for investigating particular issues independently of each 
other,' it can scarcely be denied that there are certain “tensions” inherent to the 
fabric of his thought. While acknowledging that there may be an occasional “rough 
weld” in the machinery, I hope to have established that the engine nevertheless 
functions well. In concluding this work, it is therefore incumbent to revisit, briefly, 
some of the more difficult seams. 

Schopenhauer wants to go to the very root of things;? to take philosophy to 
its utmost limit. He'also demands that philosophy remain immanent and rooted to 
the world of intuitive perception.’ Because of this, he is sorely tempted to borrow 
from intuitive “insights” which provide veridical information but which nevertheless 
skirt the outmost limit of discursive, conceptual knowledge. One of the less 
controversial examples of this penchant occurs in Book I of the main work where 
Schopenhauer explains that the understanding, the realm of perception, gives 
knowledge of reality,* while reason, the realm of abstract representations, merely 


gives truth.’ Asa result, the direct intuitive knowledge involved in such activities as 
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“billiards-playing, fencing, tuning an instrument, or singing”’ is sometimes so remote 
from conceptual knowledge that any attempt to transpose the full impact of such 
intuitive insight into an abstract, discursive medium is hopeless. In Books If and IV, 
Schopenhauer similarly maintains that there are other bits of intuitive knowledge 
which cannot be adequately conveyed through a conceptual format. Genuine art, we 
are told, proceeds never from the concept, but only from knowledge of perception.* 
Likewise, virtue and holiness result from an intuitive apprehension that cannot be 
readily molded into the narrow structures of concepts and language.’ Most 
important, it is in similar fashion that Schopenhauer’s discovery of the nature of the 
Ding-an-sich eludes ready conceptualization. As discussed in Chapters One and 
Two, because of the purely formal limitations of human cognition ~ notably, the 
subject-object dichotomy — the self-conscious ego engaged in the introspective 
examination of bodily agency cannot claim to know (speaking very strictly) that it is 
both subject of willing and subject of knowing. Yet upon deeper reflection, it is 
directly and intuitively obvious that the intellect which knows and the will which is 
known are numerically intact and that during the instant of intentional bodily 
movement the ego also experiences itself as will directly manifest in representation. 
In fine, the self-conscious ego can “apprehend” or “experience” the nature of the 
thing-in-itself even if the noumenon cannot be (formally) known. In Chapters One 
and Two, I have spoken of this “miracle par excellence” in terms of a “direct and 
immediate” nexus between knower, willer, will and representation and as a 
“primitive and immediate apprehension” of the noumenon. In subsequent chapters, 
where I allude to this discovery in lesser detail, I have augmented the analysis 
somewhat by referring to the conceptualization and terminology of some of the 
better-reasoned commentary. Thus, it might be suggested that Schopenhauer. 
discovers the nature of the thing-in-itself through the “pre-reflective direct 


intuition” or “feeling”” of will and that Schopenhauer “understood (or interpreted, 
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or rendered intelligible)” the world as will. 

Another of the more difficult seams involves Schopenhauer’s discussion 
regarding whether one can have exhaustive knowledge of the noumenon. On the one 
hand, Schopenhauer is customarily adamant that the will is thing-in-itself."* Yet, at 
other times, he seeks to clarify “that even the inward observation we have of our own 
will still does not furnish an exhaustive and adequate knowledge of the thing-in- 
itself’) and that “in this inner knowledge the thing-in-itself has indeed to a great 
extent cast off its veils, but still does not appear quite naked.”!* Such an apparent 
equivocation would ostensibly lend support to those critics who would contend that 
Schopenhauer cannot truly claim to know that nature of the Ding-an-sich, or even to 
those who would argue that Schopenhauer actually advances an ontological 
trichotomy. Again, a different variation of the preceding theme arises: Does 
Schopenhauer truly know the nature of the thing-in-itself? 

Schopenhauer’s quest to follow the path of immanent philosophy as far as it 
will take him is one of the many great merits of his work. He is willing to advance 
as far as the limits of cognition will allow, he is disposed to build upon insights 
which fathom the deepest depths of the understanding, and he is further persuaded 
to ask questions which might well admit of only partial answers or even no answer 
at all. Thus, Schopenhauer contends that he has unraveled the nature of the thing-in- 
itself and that it is revealed to be will. The specific act of will which is known in 
inner knowledge, however, remains subject to “the form of time, as well as that of 
being known and of knowing in general.”"” As such, the act of will is merely the 
“nearest and clearest phenomenon of the thing-in-itself:”"* the point where the Ding- 
an-sich appears under the lightest of all veils; the stark instant of nexus between 
noumenon and phenomenon. Our direct and immediate apprehension of the thing-in- 
itself in its moment of insertion in representation is will and this most 


epistemologically intimate event thereby serves as the key by which to decipher the 
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world as representation. Nevertheless, Schopenhauer is willing to entertain the 


enquiry as to “what that will, which manifests itself in the world and as the world, is 


ultimately and absolutely in itself; in other words, what it is, quite apart from the fact 
that it manifests itself as will, or in general appears, that is to say in known in 
general.”"” And the obvious and only possible response to this enquiry is that “[t]his 
question can never be answered”? because, as Schopenhauer has maintained 
consistently, “being-known of itself contradicts being-in-itself, and everything that 
is known is as such only phenomena.” Still, forcing the reach of human knowledge 
to its ultimate point of collapse, a reach which can only culminate in the innefible 
apprehension of the mystic,” Schopenhauer suggests that “the possibility of this 
question shows that the thing-in-itself, which we know most immediately in the will, 
may have, entirely outside all possible phenomenon, determinations, qualities, and 
modes of existence which for us are absolutely unknowable and incomprehensible, 
and which then remain as the inner nature of the thing-in-itself.””? This ostensibly 
gratuitous line of enquiry is neither an equivocation on Schopenhauer’s part, nor 
sufficient warrant to impose a third evel of reality into his metaphysics. It signifies, 
rather, an intellectually honest recognition and embrace of the inherent limitations 
of the human mind for, as Schopenhauer poetically observes: “[w]hatever torch we 
kindle, and whatever space it may illuminate, our horizon will always remain 
encircled by the depth of night.” 

One of the most daunting tasks facing Schopenhauer is the endeavor to speak 
meaningfully of the thing-in-itself. As observed in Chapter Three, for Schopenhauer, 
words signify concepts which, in turn, must be drawn from perception. But some of 
Schopenhauer’s “direct and intuitive” insights are of such depth they do not readily 
lend themselves to conceptualization. Thus, for pertinent example, the thing-in- 
itself, proper, is not truly a thing — it admits of none of the conditions of the principle 


of sufficient reason. Now how does one discuss the nature of a “thing” which is not 
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an object — that is, which properly admits of no predication whatsoever? 
Schopenhauer, understandably, often resorts to analogy and metaphor.”* Indeed, no 
other linguistic vehicle is suitable. But what Schopenhauer really has in mind is a 
discussion of the thing-in-itself in appearance; the will as manifest in representation. 
What the thing-in-itself might be apart from appearance is a question which cannot 
be answered and Schopenhauer, wisely, says nothing about it. 

Schopenhauer’s discussion of the Platonic Idea is perhaps the most difficult 
aspect ofhis philosophy. Not only is any discussion of the Platonic Forms inherently 
problematic ~ a point which Plato himself recognized — but Schopenhauer gives the 
Forms his own unique construction and, more important, a very wide variety of roles 
to perform. Thus, the Ideas serve as the mainstay of Schopenhauer’s discussion of 
aesthetics, they figure prominently in Schopenhauer’s effort to provide an eminent 
metaphysics, and they complete the scientific image of the world by rendering a 
philosophical account of the erstwhile irreducible qualitae occultae of nature: 
Furthermore, the Ideas help explain such diverse topics as the objectification of will, 
the insights of the genius, the interaction of natural forces, and aesthic liberation. It 
would scarcely seem surprising if there were an occasional area of friction between 
these diverse modalities of employment. I have attempted to argue that 
Schopenhauer’s treatment of the Ideas is neither incoherent nor inconsistent. In so 
doing, I have addressed eight substantial indictments levied against Schopenhauer’s 
employment of the Forms. I believe that I have successfully quashed these charges, 
but I have not attempted a thorough explication and reckoning of the Ideas. No doubt 
there are perplexities yet to be addressed and concerns which will emerge from future 
literature on the subject. But a complete and thorough analysis of Schopenhauer’s 
doctrine of the Forms is quite beyond the scope of the present work and may very 


well require a separate volume in itself. 


Schopenhauer’s quest to tackle philosophy’s ultimate questions and abiding 
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interest and receptivity to Eastern thought ultimately culminates in his discussion of 
ascetic mortification: the complete and final release from this vale of sorrow. This 
teaching is the apex of Schopenhauer’s thought” and represents the most serious of 
all his discussions,”* I have argued in Chapter Six that Schopenhauer’s adamant and 
persistent drive to push knowledge to its furthest limit and intellectual sympathy for 
Eastern philosophy coalesce in an interplay between Schopenhauer’s Buddhist 
predilections and his commitment to Occidental rational analysis. With this in mind, 
I have argued that the abolition of will involved in ascetic mortification must be 
viewed at the level of metaphor. Not only is this interpretation consistent with the 
remainder of the present work and fully consummate with Schopenhauer’s 
philosophy but, most important, I am aware of no other way that the phenomenon 


could be more plausibly explained.” 
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Notes 


L "I regard it as a great merit of my philosophy that all its truths have been found 
independently of one another, through a consideration of the real world; but their unity and 
agreement, about which I did not concern myself, have always appeared subsequently of 
themselves.” Arthur Schopenhauer, The World as Will and Representation, trans., E. F. J. 
Payne, New York: Dover Publication (1969) vo. IT, p. 185. 


2: Moira Nicholls, "Schopenhauer, Young, and the Will," Schopenhauer Jahrbuch, vol.72, pp. 
143-157 (1991) p. 152. 

a Arthur Schopenhauer, Parerga and Paralipomena, trans., E. F. J. Payne, Oxford: Clarendon 
Press (1974) vol. I, p. 131. 
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3 Schopenhauer, The World as Will and Representation, vol. I, p. 24. 
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John E. Atwell, Schopenhauer on the Character of the World: The Metaphysics of Will, 
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29. Even Professor Atwell was forced to conclude that the ascetic denjal of the will defies 
comprehension. Atwell, p. 160. : 
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